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Che Farm. 


Clearing a Fallow. 

On the south side of the Cedar river, on 
the estate belonging to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, lies at the present moment eighty ac es 
of land, from which the trees were chopped 
Jast winter under the direction of Mr. Hodges, 
and entirely by the work of students, most 
of the work being done during term time, 
and a portion being done during vacation, 
when a part of the students desiring to re- 
main, worked under wages. 


In the cutting of the tiraber, the plan adopt- 
ed was to fall the trees either in circular heaps, 
or in immense winrows reaching from one ex- 
tremity of the fallow to the other. In most 
cases the logs were cut in two or three lengths 
with the axe. In other cases the oak, ash 
and elms were left to be sawed into rail cuts, 
from which the fencing material was after- 
wards to be split. The beech and maple, of 
which the proportion in these woods is very 
large, were used for fire wood, when wanted 
or found convenient, or they went into the log 
heap. The timber thus cut and piled up 
roughly with its branches and the brush, 
was left till the middle of July, or rather un- 
til the wheat inthe field adjoining had been 
harvested and carried off, so that this crop 
would not suffer from the fire, which the wind 
at that time might direet full upon it. 


When the season is good, and winrows are 
well laid, the fire catches readily in th sea- 
soned brush, and a few days reduces all the 
light wood, and a large portion of the heavy 
timber to ashes. In the case of this fallow, 
the main portion of the last burning wag done 
in two days, but it took a week or more for 
the heaps to get cooled down, so that the 
field might be entered upon to complete the 
work of destruction. For all this great work 
of felling trees and burning them up, though 
called clearing a fullow, is in reality a work 
of destruction; that when done is only but a 


partial preparation of the land for the pro- 
cess of raising crops. 

















But the first burning does not clear off the 


timber. There remains still, all spread over 
the ground, charred logs, half burned trunks, 
and great skeletons that have been hardly 
touched by the fire, or over which it passed 
in its roaring fury with a rapidity that left the 
timber unscathed. t is after this has occurred 
that much of the great work of “ clearing the 
fallow” begirs. On the large fallow at the 
Agricultural School on the first Saturday 
in August, the students commencing the work 
at half past six in the morning with three 
ox teams, and a gang of eight to each team, 
managed to clear and have ready for a second 
burning, nearly five acres, by the time the 
bell rung at half past twelve. 

This second portion of the work, or log- 
ging, is ordirarily heavy and dirty work, for 
charred brands and logs cannot be handled 
without taint. The process of logging up the 
heaps is commenced by selecting a heavy log 
as that around and upon which are piled al} 
the lighter logs lying immediately in the vi- 
cinity. The axe is used frequently to shorten 
logs that will not turn readily in the heap.— 
The oxen with yoke and chain are kept busy 
in bringing up heavy logs, which are rolled 
up by the bands on the top of each other, 
and cbinked in with the fresh chips and small 
brands that lie scattered over the surface in 
every direction. One of the chief points in 
building a log heap consists in having the 
logs rolled together so that they will lie close. 
The more solid the heap, the better it will 
burn. These heaps are generally made from 
four to six feet in height, and after they are 
made and the brands gathered together 
which have heretofore been covering the 
ground as branches, the surface between the 
heaps begins to have a smooth, cleared look 
for the first time. As soon as a suflicient 
quantity of ground has undergone this second 
operation, and the weather will permit, the 
heaps are again fired, and it is frequently the 
case that the wood has got so well seasoned, 
that the whole heap burns away and nothing 
is left but the ashes and the stumps to show 
that the stateliest and loftiest of trees had 
once grown.there. One or two of the trees 
in the fallow of which we write, were found 
to be six feet through at the point where they 
were cutfrom the stump. At the end of the 
second burning, however, the ‘logs may not 
be consumed, and their remains are again 
pulled together in new heaps and the third 
firing goes on. This process is repeated 
where it may be found necessary, till at last 
nothing remains of the trees and logs with 
which it was*recently covered, This is the 
work of clearing a fallow, where the land is 
new and heavily timbered; and this has to be 
done generally in the warmest weather, with 
the desigu of getting the land ready for a crop 
of wheat, and which ought to be sown by the 
second weck iu September, 





Agricultural Statistics and Estimates. 


Our readers are well aware, that as much 
danger is to be feared from over-estimates, the 
present season, as from any other cause. We 
do not quite endorse all that is said in the 
following article, taken from the North-west- 
ern Prairio Farmer, of Chicago, at the same 
time there is much in it that we think correct 
in reference to the crop of some of the west- 
ern States that will repay perusal: 

* Of the sources of commercial estimates of 
the crops which each week float on the col- 
umns of our exchanges, scarcely any deserve 
even a passing notice. But we have before 
us a few which are worthy ofattention. The 
first is from the Detroit T'vibune: ‘Immedi- 
ately after the June frost,’ says taat paper, ‘a 
farmer in Central Michigan sold fourteen 
acres of wheat for $65. Two weeks after- 
wards, the purchaser refused $400 on his bare 
gain; and there is now no doubt that he will 
clear $1,000.’ Now let us analyze this state- 
ment. A clear profit of $1,000 from fourteen 
acres would be somewhat more than $70 per 
acre. Andin order to nett this sum,—after 
deducting the cost of harvesting, threshing, 
and marketing,—at present rates, the wheat 
would have to average about one hundred 
bushels per acre! ‘This story was evidently 
intended as a salutary lesson to “ croaking far- : 
mers.” 

The New York Herald estimates the sur- 





of this country is now fully 30,000,000. Not 
less than five and-a-half bushels, including 
seed and wastage, are annually required for 
each inhabitant. This would dispose of 165,- 
000,000. Now, add to this the 75 000,000 
eshels of surplus claimed by the Herald, 
and we have an aggregate crop of more than 
240,000,000 bushels of wheat for 1859. The 
highest estimate of the great crop of 1857 
was 175,000,000 bushels. But the Herald’s 
monstrous miscalculation has gone all over 
the world, aud will be generally believed out- 
side of this country. Our grain dealers, if in- 
terrogated, will swear it is true, 

“Monstrous as the Herald’s falsehood is, 
we have before us an estimate which far 
eclipses it. A correspondent of Emery’s 
Journal, for this week, makes the following 
calculation of the grain crop of Illinois for 
1859, of which the editor says—* We shall 
be glad to receive and publish other similar 
statements upon a reliable basis:’ Bushels 
of wheat 30,050,000; corn—204,490,000; 
oats—56,616,000; barley—15,512,000; total, 
306,688,000. This is by far the mostridiculsus 
statement we have yet seen. For the bene- 
fit of those who may wish to make estimates 
‘upon a reliable basis,’ we shall offer a ‘rough 
guess.’ Set down the wheat crop of Illinois 
this year at from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 
bushe's; corn at from 75,000,000 to 90,000,- 
000; oats at less than 20,000,000; barley at 
less than 1,500,000,—and you will not be far 
astray. 

“A few weeks ago, Prof. Klippart, Secreta- 
ry of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
made a public statement that the frost did 
not so badly injure the crop in that State as 
was at first feared; and that the aggrogate 
yield would amount to about three fourths of 
an average. From this assertion, commercial 
papers have manufactured an estimate of 3,- 
000,000 bushels above the largest crop ever 
raised in Ohio. That State has produced in 
a single year 29,000,090 bushels of wheat; 
hence, the yield this season was over 32,000,- 
000 bushels. Let us examine this matter a 
little closer, To ascertain what is meant by 
an average crop of wheat in Ohio, we must 
include a period of at least ten years. Du 
ring that time the yield has been as low as 
14,000,000 bushels, and as high as 29,000,000. 
The average has been rather less than 23,- 
000,000. Three-fourths of this is not quite 
17,500,000. This was Prof. Klippart’s esti- 
mate, and this is perliaps very near the truth. 

“Thecrop of Michigan is said to be over 
12,000,000 bushels. More than 10,000,000 
of this is set down to the account of a strip of 
territory containing less than 10,000 square 
miles. Such blundering caleulations are 
abominable. Put all these things together, 
and is it to be wondered at that there has 
been a general downfall of prices everywhere? 
And prices will probably remain low till these 
commercial lies are exploded.” 





Mole Plows for Draining Purposes. 


The Madison county Agricultural Society, 
of Ohio, have recently held a public trial of 
mole plows, and published a report of the 
same, There were five different kinds of 
plows entered, and the committee report on 
them as follows: 

There being great uniformity in the ope- 
ration and draft of the plows, the committee 
found it impossible to take the working qual- 
ities as a basis of award, and therefore took 
into account cost, adjustability, and the shape 
of the mole, The adjustability of the Withe- 
row plow, being very convenient in operation, 
aud so graduated that the operator can know 
at all times the precise depth, by means of a 
graduated gcale, together with the cost of the 
plow, determined the committee to award it the 
first premium. The mole of this plow is an 
angular ovoid, six and a half inches high, five 
in horizontal diameter, running down to a flat 
base of about two inches. The mole might 
be considerably improved in form. 

The Defenbaugh machine is adjusted with re- 
gard to depth by a windlass, attached in the 
rear of the cutter or coulter, by which a 
change of eighteen inches may be made in the 
depth of the ditch, but the operator has no 
means of knowing precisely at what depth he 
is cutting. The form of the mole is that of 
an ellipse; with a flat base, from the centre 








rather better than that of the Witherow 
plow. 

The Bales plow is not without merit. The 
adjustability is more difficult than in either of 
the preceding ones, whilst the mole is cer- 
tainly the most objectionable. The mole is 
seven inches in perpendicular diameter, and 
five in horizontal. It is well known that a 
small quantity of flowing water requires a 
very limited channel. The mole of this plow 
presents the same sizod channel to a small, 
that it does to a large quantity of water.— 
When water has a wider channel than abso- 
lutely uecessary, it forms a zigzag course, and 
deposits whatever of foreign matters, such as 
sand, roots of vegetables, etc., it may bring 
with it, at the curves it has made in its course, 
and in a short time comparatively fills up 
from this cause. But if the channel is so 
constructed that a small quantity of water 
has avery narrow channel, and a larger quan- 
tity of water a wider channel, the probabili- 
ty is that the channel will be kept clear a 
much longer period than where a uniformly 
wide channel is prepared for all stages of 
water. . 

Although the Cole & Wall plow is defect- 
ive in being ref&dily adjusted to different 
depths, yet, in the opinion of the chairman 
of the committee, the mole was certainly the 
best shaped of any presented for competition. 
Its form is ovoid, and has a fin four inches 
in depth, extending from the base downwards; 
this fin is about half an inch thick, and makes 
a deep incision in the earth, in the bottom of 
the drain, thus making a very narrow chan- 
nel for the water, when at a low stage. When 
operating, two moles are attached; the first 
one measures four by five inches, whilst the 
second one is five by eight inches. It is 
claimed that the second mole, being a short 
distance behind the first one, and being three 
more inches in perpendicular diameter, com- 
pletely closes the incision made by the soul- 
ter, and thus prevents the drain from filling 
by substances falling in from above, more ef- 
fectually than the others. On account of the 
superiority of the mole, the committee 
awarded to this plow the second premium. 

The Marquis, or Illinois Mole-Plow, i is one 
among the earliest patented in this’ country. 
It is defective in adjustability to different 
depths, and the shape of the mole was, by the 
committee, considered to be not superior to 
the Bales plow, although evidently more dur- 
able in structure, yet objectionable because it 
makes a drain with a flat bottom of five 
inches in width, 

Each plow was furnished with one hundred 
feet of two inch cable, and each drained or 
ditched at about the depth of three feet, or 
forty inches. The length of drain which each 
is capable of making per day, is about the 
same. The character of the land on which 
the trial was made, may be said to consist of 
a stiff clay subsoil, and a rather stiff, loamy 
clay soil. With a good team, any one of 
these plows can ditch from seventy-five to a 
hundicd rods per day, in the kind of soil in 
which the trial was made. e 

The committee desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that they do not consider 
these mole plows to be of any considerable 
utility, in any other than level, or very slight 
ly undulating clay lands. For sandy loums, 
or very undulating lands, they cannot com- 
mend them, In such lands, the only method 
of securing the advantages of underdraining, 
is to employ drain pipe tiles. 








Bees and Beehives. 


A few days ago, we had the pleasure of in- 
specting the hives and apiary of Mr. Ezra 
Rood, of Detroit. This gentleman has given 
the bee and its treatment a good deal of atten- 
tion for several years past. Last season he had 
the opportunity of examining the Langstroth 
hive at the State Fair, and purchased a right 
from the agent, who wes then in the city.— 
After studying out the systems of both Langs- 
troth and Quimby, he devised a plan of his 


| own, based in part on the recommendation he 


found in their books, and partly on his own 
expertence. Last winter he had a bill of lum- 
ber sawed out according to directions, given 
by him, and from this he made one hundred 
hives, with movable frames, double or out- 
side cases, honey boxes, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding one dollar per hive. Heretofore, he 
hal his bees, consisting of thirty swarms, in 
the common box hives. Early in the season, 
about the time when the bees began to work, 





plus wheat crop of the country this year at fof which proceeds a sharp fin, downwards, an 
above 75,000,000 bushels. The population 


inch or more. Upon the whole, the mole is 


the whole thirty were changed into the new 





hives, with the movable comb. And now by 
division, and swarming, he has eighty hives in 
full operation in his yard, which is not large. 
By means of the movable comb, he is able to 
examine the condition of the swarms each 
day. He has no trouble with swarms, as he 
is atle to know the time when aswarm should 
be divided. He has one swarm employed in 
manufacturing queen cells for his use. With 
these queen cells, and portions of comb that 


he fastens on the movable combs, he gets one * 


of his box hives ready, and in the middle of 
the day, when the bees are out gathering 
honey, he removes the hive which he wishes to 
divide or to get anew swarm from to another 
position, and places the newly prepared hive 
in its place. The bees go at once to work, 
and he has no further trouble. Sometim2s 
by this process, the new swarm comes off 
larger than the old one, and leaves the latter 
somewhat weak, 

Mr. Rood’s success with this method of the 
management of bees, in the heart of a large 
city, is remarkable, but then he gives them 
his whole attention. His house is situated 
on Larned street, within a block of the Mich- 
igan Exchange, so that most of our readers will 
understand that ke is in the very heart of the 
city of Detroit. for ourselves, we like his 
plan and system better than any we have yet 
had an opportunity to examine. Each hive 
is separate and can be moved, examined and 
watched inside and outside, without disturb- 
ance to the other hives surrounding it, Eve- 
ry thing about these hives can be kept neat. 





Training Steers to Work. 


It is one thing to train steers by the yoke, 
and another to train them to work—even es 
knowledge of the theory differs practically 
from “ knowing how” and going through with 
it. As in teaching human scholars, “one 
thing at a time is better acquired, than a mis- 
cellaneous jumble of information, so it is in 
teaching steers, and the first object is to train 
them to wear the yoke and to obey the come 
mands of the driver. Four pair of steers can 
be trained at once, with noarly the sanie ease 
as one. The first step is to shut them into a 
well-fenced yard, with an area of from twelve 
to sixteen square rods, where the driver can 
stand in the centre and make the steers travel 
around. They should be kept going in pairs 
or Indian file, until they will allow his ap- 
proach, until they learn to be handled with- 
out fear, which is an important rudiment in 
the education of an ox. In doing this the 
same patience and gentleness should be exer- 
cised which is expected of the teacher of a 
school—a patience which never yields to vex- 
ation. Ina short time, they will allow them- 
selves to be yoked on either side, and can be 
driven anywhere, either in or out of the yard. 
Four days spent in this way, will better train 
steers to the yoke than four months of mis- 
cellaneous farm service, and they will be bet- 
ter cattle for all kinds of teaming, and sell for 
ahigher price. The drilling in the yard 
should be continued until they can be driven 
with ease. To learn them to stand when they 
are left to rest, they need hitching as much 
as a span of horses. When steers are train- 
ed to drive well in a yoke, the entirely differ. 
ent operation of training them to work should 
be commenced. This should proceed by de- 
grees, with light loads and short journeys, un- 
til they give evidence of ability as: well as 
knowledge. Oxen can be trained to work 
with as little expense to the natural: spirits of 
the animal, as the horse; and it should be the 
aim of every ox-teamster to train his cattle to 
work well without discouraging or abusing 
them. Doubtless many of our farming read- 
eis are training steers to the yoke this seae 
son, Will they adopt the rule, “one thing at 
a time,” and break to the yoke before putting 
them antaught to drawing loads; and after a 
patient trial report success, or the want of it 
for our columns, One thing should be ree 
membered-—no farmer is competent to man. 
age steerg who cannot govern and manage 
himself—Country Gentleman. 





—It is said that there are four Shaker Societies in 
Ohio, numbering 1,069; one in Connecticut, numbering 
200; two in Maine ‘numbéring 250; two in New Hamp- 
shire, numbering 500; four in Masaachnactts, numbers 
ing 700; two in Kentucky, numbering 900; three in 
New York, numbering 1,050; making in all eighteen 80 
cieties, each constituted of several distinct families, or 
communities, regularly officered with elders, deacons, 
care-takers, &c., of both male and female orders, accord- 
ing to their unique custom, and numbering in all some 
4,600 members, 
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a a . 
Getting a Field Stocked Down with 
Grass, 


A friend inquires, what shall I do with my 
oat field. I am desirous of putting it into 
grass,so that it will yield me a good hay or 
pasture crop for a nun‘ber of years? 

The great point in the cultivation of grass 
is one in which every farmer seems very de- 
ficient, and that is the perfect tillage of the 
soil before it is laid down. When a field of 
grass is laid with a design to leave it for a 
few years without being disturbed, it should 
be borne in mind, that in every division of 
work preparatory to the reception of the 
seed, the utmost care should be taken that the 
labor should be done with thoroughness, and 
in such a way that the crop will not suffer 
during the next three or four years from the 
bad work. 

Our friend wants to lay down this fall a 
field to grass, without any intermediate crop- 
The field has now a crop of oats upon it.— 
The year before it was a sod plowed up, and 

tilled with a crop of buckwheat. Neither of 
the plowings, the one for buckwheat or the 
the one for oats were remarkable for depth; 
hence, there is good depth of soil, underneath 
that may be broken up with advantage. It is 
not advisable to bring a great deal of this raw 
soil on the top, or it might be trench plowed. 
That is to say one plow might precede anoth- 
er in the same furrow, the first plow throwing 
the stubble in the bottom of the trench left 
by the second plow, and tke second plow 
throwing a furrow on the top of the stubble, 
of a‘ least six inches of soil that had never be- 
fore seen daylight. But this raw soil is not 
in a fit state to promote the growth of small 
and tender plants of young grass, and the 
very chemical changes which it would under- 
go by exposure to the atmosphere, though 
rendering it eventually more fitted to sus- 
tain vegetation, would be-apt to affect the 
growth of the young plant injuriously at firste 
Hence it will be seen that resort should in 
this case be had to subsoil plowing. Thatis, 
to let one plow start and turn over an ordi 

nary furrow te the depth ofsix or eight inches 
and follow with another team attached toa 
regular Scotch subsoil plow, which would break 
up the earth in the furrow to the depth of six 
inches deeper than the surface of the bottom 
of the first furrow. This would make a clear 


well. 


seed per acre. 


But it is a matter of chance. 


tense, the Agrostis vulgarie, the Poa praten-|small breeds, because they fatten fiatur than 
sis, and the Festuca pratensis, When it is | their frames develop, and will not in the flush 
considered that on all old sods or natura of dairy slops, consume enough, and give 
meadows, on every square inch of surface | proportionate growth, and hence, profit, and 
there may be found as many as twenty or he pre‘ers the large breeds. 

more varieties of plants growing together, and 
each doing well, it will readily be under- | ence or prejudice, or peculiar taste, and he 
stood that an artificial mixture will do as) cannot endure the Berksbire, and cther me- 


The third writer will have either a prefer- 


dium sized breeds, because they either grow 


2, In relation to the quantity of seed to be | too large to suit him, or too small to please 
sown on a piece of meadow intended for per- | his neighbor. 

t hay or pasture, there is frequently 
ae ales post in sowing oo little | the hair, the quality of the pork when fatten- 
secd, and a year or two is lost in waiting for | ed, and as great a variety of tastes is present- 
the grass to stool out. The common prac- ed, as for other kinds of stock and employ- 
tice, when grass seed is sown with grain, is | ments. Well, I am willing to concede that 
to sow about six or eight pounds of clover | these different breeds of swine are all right, 
seed, and from two to four quarts of timothy | and all the best—in their proper places. 

This, after a year or two, : 
gives a fair crop, if it happens to do well.—| COM, cannot profitably winter a hog, and 
In sowing a| hence want something which will mature ina 
field with grass, with the design only to have single season ; therefore, to such pork growers, 
grass as its first crop, any attempt to be par- the small breed of swine will yield nearly 
simonious in tho matter of seed would be|or quite double the profit they would 
bad economy. If the several kinds above derive from the large breeds; and those living 


Still other writers demur at the color of 


Mechanics, and others keeping on’y a single 


mentioned are empleyed, we think a bushel of in the vicinity of manutacturing villages, 
seed to the acre would be none too much; where pig-raising for this class isan object, 


and in the proportion of 12 quarts ef timothy, | will find their own interests, as well as their 


8 quarts of red top, 6 quarts of blue grass, | Customers, greatly enhanced by the introduc- 


and 6 quarts of meadow fescue. 


chance for a heavy crop the first year. 


sinking, the field should be rolled, and top 


dressed with plaster, or any other mazxure, 


tion of the improved small breeds, or the me 


3. These grasses should all be sown early | dium breeds. 
in the fall, not later than the first of October, ‘ : r 
that they may get a good start previous to others having a great quantity of slops, with 
the winter season, and thus afford the better plenty of-grain to winter their shoats should 


On the other hand, large dairymen and 


they fall short of slops, and grain to stick 


In the spring, as soon as the frost is out their slops fast with during the flush of milk, 
of the ground, and it is firm enough to per- and grain to make up the deficiency in slops 
mit lorses or cattle to tread upon it withont | Jater in the season, can more profitably win- 


ter shoats, and not be obliged to fatten pigs. 
While tipon this subject of wintering swine, 


that may be found available, such as poud-|1 may as well return a little to my text, “ Ear- 


older. 


rette, and six or eight pounds of clover seed| ly Maturing of Swine,” from which I have di- 
may then be spread over it. Withsuch treat-| gressed, in o-der to show that the man who 
ment, and a topdressing of barnyard manure, | requires the small breeds, cannot afford to 
every second year, instead of an uncertain av-| keep the large breeds, and vice versa. In 
erage crop of a ton or perhaps but half or| ™Y views as to wintering swine, and fattening 
three-quarters of a ton of hay to the acre, a| Shoats, I shall differ with many. I think that 
full crop may be got of from two to three |Shoats can be wintered profitably, and only 
tons of hay, that will be of far more va'ue| profitably, when they can have mostly slops, 
for feeding stock, than if it were the growth | and other kitchen and farm refuse, and roots 
ofa single kind of grass, and which will last| cooked with now and then a little grain to 
from year to year, growing better as it grows | Supply a deficiency; but when they must be 


kept chiefly on grain through a six month’s 


Of course to lay down a field in this way | Winter, pork per 100 lbs. dressed, must bring 


depth of broken soil of at least fourteen costs rather more time, and money than is or-| ®t least ten times as much as shelled corn is 


inches. Perhaps the plow might be made to 
make the whole depth sixteen inches, or even 


more, but this would depend somewhat on| 7 ¢ us look at them. 


the strength of the team employed. When|., 


thus plowed, the wheel cultivator should be 
next run over the field, across the furrows.— 
Its action is to pulverize and mix together the 
soil, and to bring to the surface, much mate- 
rial that should be gathered and burned, and 
this is done toa greater depth than the har- 
row can reach. The roller should next be 
applied, not only in some degree to consoli- 
date the soil, but also to crush all lumps and 
clods, and make an even surface for the har- 
row. The next operation should bo to har- 
row thoroughly with a fine toothed harrow, 
and leave the surface as the harrow makes it 
ready for the seed. The surface for all seed 
is better to be left so, as there is less danger 
of winter killing. It is sometimes the case 
that a sudden thaw is followed by a very hard 
frost, and a close layer of ice is formed, that 
smothers all vegetation that may have start- 
ed to grow. A rolled surface suffers more 
from this cause than one that is left rough, 
and with the light furrows made by the har- 
row teeth. 

The field is now ready for the sced, and the 
question is what seed, and how much, and at 
what time shali it be sown? Ist. In laying 
down a field to grass, it seems generally to be 
the practice, to get it all into timothy or herd’s 
grass at the earliest date, and we vould point 
to many fields where timothy is alone grown, 
With sometimes a heavy crop if the season 
is right, and often a light one. From an ex- 
amivation of fields that have grown all timo- 
thy, with some that have had a mixture of 
other grasses, we have become satisfied that 

the heaviest crops of timothy generally come 
from fields where there is a large proportion 
of other grasses growing with it, and though 
the hay gets the name of timothy hay, yet it 
isin reality a hay made from a mixture of 
grasses. Again, timothy grass itself seems to 
do better when having the protection of oth- 
er vegetation. This grass does not makoa 
good sod of itself, it grows too much in 
clumps or stools; and there may be seen fre- 
quently around the clump a large Proportion 
of bare ground that yields nothing. With 
the timothy, therefore, should be sown equal 


proportions of the red top, and blue grass, | Yorkshire, Leicester, Chester, and other large 


and also & good sprinklin 
of the fescue grasses, §ych mixture 
different families of grasses, 
interfere with, but rather seq 
growth of each other, 


drawn b¥ a yoke of cattle and a pair of horses, 
is worth 50 cents 
To pick up the roots, foul stuff left on the sur- 
tace by the cultivator, and burn the same, is 
worth 50 cents .......--.- 


To harrow the same is worth 25 cents per acre.. 


Seed—120 quarts of timothy, at $2.50 per 

PROGR « anavusticss og fads ame enamacccmen 9 37 
23¢ bushels red top at $1.50........ 2... 8 75 
1% bushels blue grass at $2-...-..-.. 2. 8 88 
1% bushels meadow fescue (imported). 6 00 
60 quarts clover at $5 per bushel 9 3T 


Seeding and topdressing— 
Rolling for one day-.-..-.........-.cc0. $ 200 
Cost of plaster for ten acres, halfaton.. 3 50 
Sowing seed and plaster 


First cost of putting down a field of ten acres for 

Oi ncn venn aeueuaen Seetcescdne wand antercusas 

The cost of haarvesting and securing crop, $3 
per acre 


ype on cost of field, at $50 per acre, T per 
Cent <.-2.:.- 


First year's crop 134 tons of hay per acre, at $8 
per ton, $12 


Top dressing with manure second year, $4 per 
PO eee sisede'ss 040.00 


Harvesting and securing crop, $3per acre 30 00 





To pay for use of field second year, $14 per 
O6F62 i.5<-2 





The third year the crop would be still bet- 
ter, while it would not need to be manured. 
Will our friend contend this is a bad invest- 


ment? 


oe 
>_> 


Early Maturing Swine. 





every other breed in existence. 


ways, at least, ought to expect men to “ pra 





rather suspiciously apparent. 





Cost of prepsration of land $4.55 per acre.. $ 45 50 


EER Se er Se ee Te, IA 80 00 
eese pcos ammo cescasecensnuccsecee 8500 
Total cost first year, $15 per acre...-.---.. $150 87 
enee enecceceuchs anetendeecee anne 120 00 
$ 30 00 





enne ence cocncs cone cond ence cece enese 240 00 


econ swcn descends bdnsccctccnes $140 ST 


Frequent numbers of your paper contain 
the opinions of different individuals, as to tbe 
superiority of a certain breed of swine, over 
Gencrally 
the opinions referred to eulogize the breeds of 
this useful animal, usually found in the 
yards of the reszective writers, and as we al- 


tice what they preath,” there may not be so 
much selfishness in such articles aa is at first 


dinarily bestowed on a crop of grass, but it| per bushel; thus, corn is 75 cents aad bushel 
will be found that the money results will pay, | When fed, and dressed hogs must bring $7.50 


per 100 lbs, in order to compensate for food 
and care in feeding, bedding, &c. I often 


sxe Rar $ 15 00 | meet the remark, that shoats are more profi- 


table to fatten, and can be wintered even on 


seaaead seaibsacpaiicubiae. i: 15 00| grain, very cheaply. I think they are so only 


when their winter’s food is as I have before 
mentioned, as grain enough to keep them 
growing thriftily, without fattening, added to 


ptgiotcs tne 3 5 00 : 
To roll the ten acres, is worth 30 cents per acre. 8 00| the trouble and food during balance of year 
2 50 


extra, will scarcely be compensated for by 
the additional 200 lbs. weight attained. As 
to wintering shoats intended for the knife, 
cheaply, it is the veriest folly, as the pig 
should grow a little every day trom the first 


Seed for ten acres, at $3.24 per acre.. $32 37 $ 287 | time it draws its mother’s milk, to the day of 


slaughter, and not be allowed to stand still 
during six months of the eighteen, or fall 


i 7 50| backward in weight, and then be cloyed a 
5 37| dozen times during another six months.— 


Farmers should be fearful, lest in this mat- 
ter of going backward, their swine become 
encased in so dense a “streak of lean,” that 
the oil may never be able to pevetrate and 
cover it with fat. 

My opinion, therefore, is that pigs at 300 


70 00 | pounds dressed hogs, wintered decently on 
$100 00 | Stain. — 
By sve tons of hay, worth $8 per ton, from I desire to express my views rather free- 
each acre 


me. 


The first writer ventures a dislike for the | stances—for example; one person can only 


as many, at same rate of feeding as in winter. 
That class of individuals called “ farmers,” 





bethe Phlewm pra- to the Essex, Suffolk, Chinese, and otle: embracing nine-tenths of the pork produ- 





pounds, dressed, are more profit than 500 


ly as to the breeds of swine best adapted 
to the general wants of our country, and 
inso doing I am sensible that I incur the risk 
of being charged of harping upon my favor- 
ite theme, as I am known as a breeder of 
pure Berkshires, but I ask only tho charity 
to which the force of my argument entitles 


Having shown early in this article that 
no particular breed of swine is best adapt- 
ed to the wants of every individual, and 
having also shown that certain classes re- 
quire the small breeds, and certain others 
the large breeds, I come now to the point 
wherein I shall shock many, which is, that 
these two exclusive classes embrace perhaps 
c-| not more than one-tenth of the pork produ- 
cers of our country, and that the other 
nine-tenths are influenced in their manage- 
ment of swine by a great variety of circum- 


keep a single pig the whole year; another 
g of one of the best | breeds, because they grow too long before|can winter none, but can summer five or 

gives four they are ready to lay on fat, and hence are | ten; still another can winter and summer five, 
none of which | not profitable pig pork, and he prefers the|and keep through the flush of milk thrice 
m to promotejthe | small breeds. : 


These four familie Th dike tisk Sai) 
botanically named would . © second writer insinuates a repugaance 





cers of our country, experience all those 


different situations above named, and it is 
to meet the wants of these fluctuations that 
I desire. Lot me, therefore, describe a breed 
of swine which, in my opinion, wiil come 
nearer it than any other. My selection must 
be broad and level on the back, and deep 
in the body with short snout and neck, fine 
ears and fine legs, coming up to the body 
very broad, fair length of body, and fine hair, 
very heavy hams, and mature, that is, ready 
to commence fattening et the day of its birth, 
in order to be slaughtered profitably, if re- 


quired, at 8 to 10 months old, and even earli- 


er and in order to adapt itself to rather light 
winter keeping and still grow well if wanted 
to winter, and belong to a breed which will, 
in flush of milk or pumpkins and soft corn, 
consume a considerable quantity of food, and 
expand well, at the same time fattening in 
proportion to food taken. 

Many skeptical readers may sneer at an 
imaginary breed of swine which will alter- 
nately shrink and swell, to adapt itself to the 
frequent and awkward fluctuations in food 
among coumon farmers, but they will have 
candor enough to admit that these very fluc- 
tuations are the greatest obstacle in fattening 
any given number of swine, and they must 
also confess that scarcely a single farmer is 
free from these changes in quantity and qual 
ity of food. To accommodate these changes 
to the farthest possible extent among nine- 
tenths of the pork producers of our country, 
is my aim. 

As I have, early in this article, frankly con- 
fessed that there are extreme places for which 
the large breeds, such as Yorkshire, Leicester 
and Chester, are better adapted than any oth- 
er, and, on the other hand, certain other ex- 
treme places for which the Suffolk, Essex, 
Chinese and other small breeds are most es- 
pecially adapted, I close my tedious article 
with the expression of my conviction that 
the breed of swine I have fully described 
above is better adapted to the wants of com- 
mon farmers, the great mass of pork-growers 
of America, than any other breed extant. My 
conclusions are drawn as the result of consid- 
erable experience and much observation with 
the extremely small and extremely large 
breeds above named. 

While such swine as I have described can 
be fattened and slaughtered at any age with 
profit, and adapt themselves equally well to 
very heavy and very light feeding, they like- 
wise excel as breeders and nurses, and en- 
dure extreme heat and extreme cold better 
than any other breed of swine I have ever 
known. Inorder that we may hear whether 
any objections exist to the pure breed of 
Berkshire swine, I beg any person having it 
in his possession, to communicate through 
your columns the ground of his objection.— 
If I cannot reply to their objections with can- 
dor and frankness, I will cheerfully acknowl- 
edge the justice of their complaints.—Ortis 
E. Woop, in Country Gentleman. 





Rome as Seen by an American. 


There is a strange state of political 
affairs existing here at this time. It might 
almost be called paradoxical. I believe that 
a majority of the citizens are opposed to the 
Government, the nobles, and their many 
monopolies, the ministry, and particularly the 
Premier, Antonelli, who is so well aware of 
the feeling that he is very seldom seen in 
public. 

Quite an excitement was produced after 
the affair at Perugia and the great battle of 
the Sardinians and French. While the peo- 
ple think the present war may benefit Italy 
they are embittered against the French for 
supporting their Government. There are 
Austrian agents here fanning this ex citement 
though they are well aware the Roman clergy 
are on the side of the French. Is not this 
duplicity? The French commander posts 
up the latest war bulletias in the cafes, yet, 
the Government forbids them a place on the 
outer walls. The nobles enjoy great advan- 
tages—the issuing of paper money is one.— 
They are not compelled to redeem but 5 per 
cent of the amount presented in large sums. 
Of course it is not their pleasure to redeem 
more, as gold is 4 per cent premium. The 
owning of large estates enables them to con- 
trol prices of leading articles of produce. 

I will not say that the Romans are very in- 
dustrious, but the holidays take up much of 
their time. When a rigid observance is re- 
quired, a store or work-shop open after 10 in 
the morning subjects them to a heavy fine— 
the same if men are found working with 
closed doors, 

There have been four holidays within the 
past two weeks, For eight days tnere were 
large and small Church processions. The 
largest was Corpus Domine. Its march was 
through the square St. Peter. First appear- 
ed the different orders of monks, ‘Then, as a 
relief to their dark robés and dismal looks, 
came Bishops, preceded by tents of yellow 





and red, Roman soldiers, French Commander 
of Rome, followed by two or three regiments 


of foot and horse, a large company of mount. 
ed Noblesse, in rich red uniform, worn only 
on great days, Bishop of Greek Church, Ro- 
man Cardinals, with train-bearers, His Holi- 
ness in chair, carried by twelve Pages; then 
twelve noblemen, in black Spanish costume 
Swiss Guards, in their Harlequin dress—bo- 
ing strips of yellow, red and black, with ar 
occasional block of some colors. The path 
was strewn with leaves and loam. Many of 
the diplomatic corps were placed in conspicu- 
ous positions, as viewers, . 

The space immediately in front of the 
Church was kept vacant. To give greater 
effect, guns were fired from the Pincian Hill. 
All connected with the Church carried can- 
dies. This was eleven o'clock in the morning. 
Most of the other processions occurred at 
close of day, when more effect was produced 
from this source, 

i should judge that the municipal affairs 
were carried on partly by the Church and the 
French. Rome is well supplied with water- 
fountains. Large and small are found in 
nearly all the streets, but many of the people 
do not avail themselves of this element to 
keep themselves or their houses clean—per- 
haps it is because the water is a little hard.— 
It occurred to me that labor must be cheap, 
as I observed the number of men at work 
moving a car (carriages they are called this 
side of the water,) that was given by Napole- 
on to His Holiness. Twenty to twenty-four 
men were working with frame-work and cap- 
stan, and progressed 1,500 to 2,000 feet a day. 
I thought of our way of moving heavy loco- 
motives. 

There were very few strangers here. There 
was a great stampede of American and Eng- 
lish in April, They fairly over-ran the hotels 
of Paris. An occasional Englishman or 
American visits here now, and serves to make 
up a table dhote party of six to ten each day, 
which is about the average. We had a jolly 
Irishman who came with us; he first intended 
going to the seat of war, but thought he might 
do Rome in three days, which he effected.— 
With carrier and a relay of horses, he dashed 
through, taking the index of Murray’s Rome, 
and marking the effect of the sights as he 
passed, 

But if we are out of season, there are some 
advantages. We have plenty of room, good 
attendance, and best guides, and everything 
else thirty to forty per cent less than winter 
rates. Cab hire thirty to fifty cents per hour, 
which is recsonable, as it is agreeable to ride 
during the hot weather. The nights are cool, 
and as the Roman rule is early to bed and 
early to rise, more can be accomplished in 
sight seeing in a single day than in Paris or 
London. : 

We intended visiting many of the Painters 
and Sculptors, but the holidays and themany 
engagements, prevented our seeing only the 
former. We learn from otkers that the visi- 
tors of last winter did not give as many 
orders as those tarrying here in the win- 
ter of ’57, ’58. Last year the people 
of the States were more in the way of 
giving entertainments,—however, we found 
some work progressing for our country- 
men. Mozier had the finest atelier for 
light and room we ever saw. He was finish- 
ing a beautiful Pocahontas for a New York- 
er. Ives, an Excelsior, and had just finished 
a fine bust of Gov. Seward. 

Rogers has nearly completed his model for 
a bronze door for the Capitol. It will be 
made up of scenes in the life of Columbus.— 
Though not finished, we could easily see that 
he had a fine statue of John Adams. 

Gibson receives a great-many orders from 
his native country, England. He was about 
completing a statue of Erskine. He has fur- 
nished many for the new Parliament Houses. 
Gibson has lately brought out colored statu- 
ary. He had a beautiful specimen of this 
work ; it is pleasing but we are not disposed 
to favor that change. Miss Hosmer studied 
with this artist. We saw her exquisite 
“Puck”—the very embodiment of fun and 
mischief. One had been ordered by the 
Prince of Wales, for his sister Alice. Miss 
Hosmer and the other artists named were 
each engaged modeling some new work, 

Belzoni Itatian has forty men at work—has 
already furnished one hundred and twenty 
pieces this season. He has the Four Seasons, 
Innocence and Fidelity, a great number, 
nearly completed. He is to furnish Bas Re- 
liefs for the tomb of Wellington; the model 
of one side is in two pieces. The most pleas- 
ing piece was one Belzoni is to place over the 
tomb of his patron, who encouraged B. to 
become an artist. The patron is in the cen- 
ter; at one side the youth, Belzoni, is being 
raised by one hand of his patron, while he is 
pointing to the emblems of art with the other. 
Whitridge leaves soon for America. 

The number of artists isso great that there 
is a directory for them. 1 can weil under- 
stand why they come to Rome, there is such 
a mine of art here that there is much to learn. 
The sights of the city have been given you 
by many of your correspondents, so I will not 


treat on them to any extent, but in my next 


I may give you some account of the full illu- 





mination of St. Peters, which was the crown- 
ing event of our visit.—Cor. Cin. Gazette. 
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The Garden & Orchard, 


The Pests of the Orchard. 


THE APPLE TREE BORER. 
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This is the larva of a brown and white 
striped beetle, which makes its appearance 
early in June, and deposits its eggs during 
June and July. In its larva state, it is a 
yellowish, or brownish white grub, with a 
brownish, flattened head, about one and a 
fcurth inches in length, when fully grown.— 
It issaid to remain in this state two or three 
years before assuming the perfect form. Ac- 
cording to most writers, the eggs are deposit- 
ed at the collar of the tree, but, within the 
writer’s observation, this is seldom strictly 
true. They are generally found between six 
inches and two feet above the surface of the 
ground; although ho has taken out large 
numbers of them from the trunks and branch- 
es of trees, sometimes, from eight to ten 
feet above the collar, The idea has been ad- 
vanced, by a western writer (if I mistake not) 
that this latter is not identical with the true 
Apple Tree Borer; in reply to which the 
writer can only say that he is only familiar 
with the insect in its larva form; never having 
watched it through its transformations; and 
that, in this form, they are identical, both in 
appearance and mode of operating, with the 
single exception, perhaps, that when located 
near the collar of the tree, they burrow in the 
cambium or sapwood during the season of 
growth, taking she'ter beneath the surface of 
the wood on the approach of winter; while, 
in more elevated locations, they bore their 
way beneath the surface, apparently, as soon 
as their strength is sufficient for that purpose. 
If we consider them identical, this difference 
must be attributed to that instinct which 
teaches all insects to provide for the dan- 
gers to which the changes of the season may 
subject them. : 

This insect is the more to be dreaded from 
the fact that the injuries it inflicts are of a 
permanent character, and can never be fully 
repaired. It is, besides, so insidious in its 
operations, that the damage is mostly done 
before any but a practised eye becomes aware 
of its presence, Its eggs are deposited in 
the crevices of the bark, and, when hatched, 
the larva make their way inwards, leaving the 
bark untouched, which so far retains its fresh 
appearance, as only to betray to a practised 
and observing eye the destruction going on 
beneath, until made manifest by the frosts of 
winter. A practised observer, however, will 
not fail to discover, on close examination, a 
slight difference in the color of the bark, 
which will be slightly elevated, over the in- 
jured locality, and, also, somewhat yielding 
under pressure, On removing it, the wood 
beneath will be found to be entirely eaten 
away, and its place supplied by the fibrous 
powder excreted by the insect. This insidi- 
ous process is sometimes carried on to such 
an extent as entirely to girdle the tree; in 
which case it is, of course, fatal; while, in 
other cases, a decayed spot is produced; leay- 
ing the tree liable to be broken down by 
high winds, or to die from the development 
of inciuced disease. 

Various means are proposed, by different 
writers, to check the depredations of this in 
sect; some of which, it is to be feared, are 
based upon an imperfect knowledge of its 
habits. From the fact that the beetle is 
nocturnal in its habits, some have recom- 
mended the lighting of bonfires in the orch- 
ard, in the evening ; into which they are ex- 
pected to fly, and be destroyed. Lighted 
lamps are also recommended to be hung up in 
the orchard, each with a dish of oil or soap- 
suds beneath it, into which they will be de- 
coyed to their destruction. These processes 
are liable 0 objection on the score of ex- 
pense, as they must be kept up for several 
weeks; while, with the former, we can have no 
proof that the object is being effected. Indeed, 
they are supposed to be recommended on ac- 
court of the known habit of nocturnal insects 
to gather about a light, rather than from 
any evidence of a definite character, 

To prevent the deposit of the eggs, a wash 
is recommended, concocted of a pint of sul- 
phur, a gallon of soft soap, and enough to- 
bacco water to reduce the whole to the con- 
sistence of paint. It is also recommended to 
inject this preparation into their holes by 
means ofasyringe. This is, doubtless, a dose 
they find “hard to take,” and they will, 
therefore, give it a wide berth. It will lose 
its strength, by exposure to the air, and will 
be washed away by rains, but, if persevering- 
ly renewed, its efficacy can hardly be doubted, 

‘The late A. J. Downing recommended the 
plugging up of their boles with pieces of soft 
pine, dipped in tobacco water, to prevent the 
escape of the perfect insect. The writer has 
tried this process, but the insect showed his 
contempt for such restraint, by boring a nice 





round hole through the bark, in another di- 
rection, by which to escape. . 

Dr. Harris recommends to insert bits of 
camphor gum into their holes, plugging them 
with soft wood, to confine the odor, which is 
believed to be fatal to them. Others recom 
mend to kill them by ins rting a flexible wire 
into their holes, but it is believed that these 
two modes of destruction will generally 
prove futile, from the fact that, when the larva 
hes once effected a lodgment, few cultivators 
are observing enough to detect him until the 
ensuing spring, when the discoloration of the 
bark will betray him; but, by this time he 
has worked so deeply into the wood, with so 
many turns by the way, and has, also, packed 
the hole behind him so firmly with excrement, 
as effectually to bar the way against all such 
attempts. 

Mr. Downing, (Revised Fruits, page 63,) 
recommends placing about the trunk of the 
tree, early in the spring, a small mound of 
ashes, or lime, apparently for the purpose of 
protecting the collar of the tree against their 
attacks. The writer is compelled to suppose 
that the habits of this insect, at the east, 
warrant such a recommendation; but kere, 
where its attacks are generally made above 
the reach of such a mound, it must necessari- 
ly prove ineffectual. ; 

Theattacks of this insect are not confined to 
the Apple, as it appears entirely at home in 
the Quince, as well as in the Mountain Ash, 
and, in one instance, the writer extracted a 
thriving specimen from the trunk of a Duke 
Cherry. 

In the war upon this enemy the adage, “ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
applies with peculiar force, inasmuch as the 
evil, once inflicted, can never be fully rem- 
edied, 

A careful study of its habits will establish 
the following facts, which, if properly and 
vigilantly acted upon, can hardly fail to secure 
exemption, to a great extent, from its at- 
tacks. . 

It seldom attacks healthy, vigorous trees, 
but prefers those that, from being recently 
transplanted, or from neglect, have become 
weak or stunted. 

When trees are trained with tall, naked 
trunks, exposed to the scorching rays of the 
sun, the bark becomes thickened and com- 
paratively inert, and especially so, when the 
tree leans so as to receive the direct rays of 
the sun during the hottest part of the day.— 
This furnishes an inviting field for the opera- 
tions of the borer, as is shown by the de- 
struction of large patches of bark, producing 
what are commonly called “sun scalds,’ but 
which a closer examination will invariably 
shaw to be the work of this insect. 

After a careful study of the remedies pro- 
posed, and with some observation of the hab- 
its of this worst of all enemies of the Apple 
tree, the writer would recommend growers to 
rely upon the following, as the most effectual 
remedies and preventives. Scraping off the 
rough bark, and washing the trunks and lar- 
ger limbs with the preparation given above 
or with soft soap, or even lye, as often as 
necessary to keep up a coating of these sub- 
stances during June and July. The frequent 
examination of the trees, and the cutting out 
ofsuch as may gain a foothold. Constant 
vigilance to prevent trees from acquiring a 
lean in any direction, and before and above 
all, the training of trees with heads not more 
than from three to five fect from the ground, 


Tt. T.. LYON. 
Plymouth, August 1st, 1859, 





The Albany Seedling Strawberry. 


This fruit is growing so rapidly into gene- 
ral favor that everything relating to it is read 
with interest, we therefore quote the follow- 
ing letter from the Gardener’s Chronicle : 

“If my memory serves me right, the Wil- 
son Albany Strawberry was produced about 
the year 1852, by my lato father, James 
Wilson, He was always confident that it was 
produced by a cross between Black Prince 
and Hovey’s Seedling. 

It is an enormous bearer, a fine showy fruit 
of a deep ruby color when fully ripe, and in 
flavor equal to the best. I have sometimes 
heard it remarked by persons whom I would 
suppose were good judges of fruit, that the 
fruit of this Strawberry was rather inclined 
to acidity; but I have always been able to 
convince them of their mistake by presenting 
specimens of fruit “fully ripened.” It isa 
natural peculiarity of this variety to color its 
fruit very early, and many suppose the fruit 
to be ripened when it has become red. But 
this is not the case. The seeds should be- 
come a dark brown color before the berry is 
fully ripened. I suppose this has given rise 
to the opinion of dealers in the New York 
market, that “the Wilson Albany Strawber- 
ry” is better when it has lain in the market 
for a day or so. It then becomes fully ripe, 
In size it can compare favorably with any 
other strawberry of an equal productiveness, 
the general run of the berries being 8 or 34 
inches in circumference, and not unfrequently 











do we meet with them 4 juches in circum- 
ference. 

I wish to state but one fact before closing. 
A gentleman of our vicinity, wishing to prove 
to his own satisfaction the productiveness of 
this variety of strawberry, caused to be plant- 
ed on his farm (the soil being a slaty loam, 
on which strawberries had never to his knowl- 
edge been planted,) about three fourths of an 
acre of our strawberry. His crop the first 
year after planting, Or rather the same year 
whcn planted, (he having planted them in the 
spring,) was very light; but the year follow- 
ing he stated to me the product of his bed, 
which was 70 bushels, as nearly as he could 
compute. This was the result of a bed plant- 
ed on ground recciving no manure except the 
sod, which was inverted by plowing the bed. 


Yours truly, JOHN WILSON.” 
Albany, July 5, 1859. 


[To this we have to add that the late 
James Wirson whose skill and long experi- 
ecce in horticulture made him almost a stand. 
ard reference in all matters connected with 
such subjects, had a peculiar liking for the 
propagation of Roses and Strawberries. Asa 
rose culturist there was no superior in the 
country; and some this he acquired in some de- 
gree from the experience which he gained 
while an assistant in the celebrated rose gar- 
dens of Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
England. We were for many years intimate 
with Mr, James Wilson, and know how quick 
ly he siezed upon all information relative to 
the rose or new varicties of it, and his impor- 
tations each year of the new kinds were very 
considerable. So with strawberrics, no soon- 
er were new varieties announced in the Eng- 
lish catalogues than they were sent for and 
had a trial in his nursery grounds. He origi- 
nated the Ross Phenix, which at first promis- 
ed to be a large and valuable variety, but did 
not last. The Albany Seedling was just com- 
ing into reputation when he died; and it is a 
gratification to know that the name is at- 
tached to a fruit worthy to bear that of one 
the first and best nurserymen and _horticul- 
turists of the Empire State, and who was al- 
most a pioncer in the business, he having been 
the acting partner in the firm of Buel and 
Wilson, when the late Judge Buel was in his 
prime as the Editor of the Albany Cultivator. 
In Central New York there are few of the 
older orchards that have not trees that origi- 
nally passed through, or were grafted by the 
hands of James Wilson the originator of the 
Albany Seedling. 





The Family of Currants. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
BY W. R. PRINCE, OF FLUSHING, 


The edible currants cultivated in Europe 
and America comprise four species and more 
than fifty varieties. The species are 

Ribes rugrum 
Ribes nigrum, \ European. 


Ribes floridum, 


Ribes missouriensis,or Aureum American, 


About thirty-five years ago Thomas A, 
Knight, President of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of London, grew several seedling varie- 
ties of the Ribes rubrum, which were an- 
nounced in the catalogue of that Society as— 


Knight's Early Red, Knight’s Sweet Red, 
Knight's Large Red, 


These are the only new varieties, and with 
ten other varieties of Ribes rubrum, and six 
of R. nigrum and one of R. petreum now 
no longer cultivated, comprise the entire 
number enumerated in the third edition of 
their catalogue published in 1842, more than 
twenty years after the establishment of the 
Society, aided by an immense capital to ad- 
vance its objects. 

The three varieties presented little if any 
advancement, they being all very similar to 
the old Red Dutch; and this lack of progress 
arose from the circumstance that Mr. Knight 
and the Society had remained quite ignorant 
of the existence in France of very superior 
varieties, which he should have availed him- 
self of when commencing his operations. 

Even up to the present period, being 27 
years additional, but one new variety has 
been produced in England--the Victoria—and 
this an accidental seedling. 

In France the result has been very different. 
The French people surpass all other European 
nations in the seminal production of new and 
estimable varieties of fruits, aud are only 
equalled in the productiou of new and rare 
flowers by the Chinese and Japanese. They 
have originated the following estimable cur- 


rants: 


Chasselas, 


Red Gondoin, 
White Gondoin, 


Cerise or Cherry, 
Hative de Bertin, Fertile de Palluau, 
hite Provence, Red Provence, 
Blanche perlee, or Pearly Currant, 
Blancho transparent, or white transparent. 


and more recently, 


e 
Attrocar Glorie des Sablons, 
Versaillaise, Belle de Fontenay, 
La Caucase, Belle de 8t, Gilles, 


Imperial Rouge, 


Cerise a’ longues grappes, 
Imperial Jaune, 


Champign 
Fertile d’ Angers, vs 


Tn our own country we have originated, 


Lovett's Seedling, 
Prince’s Coral, large red, 
Prince's Albiness, large transparent white, 


and several other fine sevdlings, not yet nam 
ed or disseminated, 








somewhat shady place, provided a free circus 
lation of air is had. It needs a deep good 


The varieties of the Ribes nigrum, or Eu-|soil, which is moist rather than dry, and a 


ropean Black Currant, have a peculiar musky 
odor, unpleasant to most persons, but which 


is lost when made into jelly or conserves.— 
The Ribes floridum, or American Black Cur- 
rant, possesses also a disagreeable perfume. 
The Ribes missovriensis, of which there are 
six or seven varieties in our gardens, produces 
showy yellow flowers, some being fragrant, and 
black, blue, red, yellow or golden fruit of no 
unpleasant odgr; but there are none of these 
berries as palatable as are those of the Ribes 
rubrum. I will now present a catalogue of 
the varieties cultivated in gardens: 


Attrocar or Attractor, Maple-leaved Red, 

American Black, Maple-leaved Black, 

Bang up Black, Missouri Black or Violet, 
ob 


Belle de St. Gilles, lue, 
Belle de Fontenay, bg Red, 
Black English, » Yellow, 
Black Naples or Grape, * Golden, 


Brown fruited, 
Champagne, flesh colored, 
Champigny, Prince’s Albiness, 
Cherry or Cerise, red, Prince’s Coral, 

Cherry, long branched, or Red Dutch, 
Cerise a’ longues grappes,red,Red Grape, 

Je Bar, Red Provence, 
Fertile d’Angers, red, Seedless or Sans pepins, 
Fertile precoce dePaluau,r'd,Superb Grape, red, 
Glorie des Sablons, striped, Short-bunched Red Dutch, 
Gondoin Red, Tardive rouge or Late Red, 
Gondoin White, Variegated leaved Black, 
Hative de Berlin, red, Variegated leaved Red, 
Imperial Jaune, Variegated leaved White, 
Imperial rouge, Versaillaise, red, 
Knight's Early Red, Victoria, red, 
Knight's Sweet Red, White Chasselas, 
Knight’s Large Red, White Dutch or White Clin- 
La Caucase, red, ton, 
La Hative, Whito Pearl, 
Large red Boulogne, White Provence, [Grape, 
Large white Boulogne, White transparent,or White 
Lovett's Seedling, Wilmot’s Grape, 
Magnum Bonun, red, Yellow Champagne. 
Also flowering currants of various kinds, 


Pearly transparent, 
Prince Albert, red, 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 


Planting Evergreens, 

The latter end of August is one of the best sea- 
sons of the year to transplant evergreens. The 
young growth of the past season has got pretty 
well hardened, so as to permit of but very little 
evaporation,—and the earth being warm, new 
roots push with great rapidity, and the tree be- 
comes established in the ground before cold au. 
tumn winds begin. The chief difficulty is that the 
soil is usually very dry, which prevents much 
speed with the operation; and the weather being 
usually very warm, the trees have to be set again 
in the ground almost as fast as they are taken up; 
so that it is not safe to bring them froma distance. 
It is well, therefore, to make all ready in anticipa- 
tion of a rain, when no time may be lost in having 
the work pushed through. Should a spell of dry 
weather ensue,—which in September or October is 
very likely,—one good watering should be given, 
sufficient to soak well through the seil and well 
about the roots. A basin should be made to keep 
the water from running away from the spot, and 
to assist its soaking in. After being well watered, 
the loose soil should be drawn in lightly over the 
watered soil, which will then aid in preventing the 
water drying out soon again.— Gardener's Monthly. 


es 





The Benoni Apple, and Smith’s Cider 
Apple. 

The Ohio Valley Farmer speaks in very glowing 

terms of the Benoni apple asa magnificent sum- 

mer variety that does not seem to have found the 





place for its full development until transferred to 
the soil and climate around Cincinnati, where du- 
ring i‘s season from the middle to the last of July 
“it is valued far above any other variety.” 

Another apple mentioned by the same authori- 
ty,as a great favorite for cooking purposes is 
Smith’s Cider apple, which has the merit of being 
a great bearer and of being an excellent fruit for 
cooking purposes. 

Bulbs. 

Those who desire to have fine blooming beds of 
bulbous plants next spring should now have the 
beds for them in process of preparation. This 
preparation consists in being sure that the beds 
are dry at the bottom, deeply dug, and the soil 
both rich and loose, but yet moderately firm. The 
bulbs may be placed in these beds as late as Octo- 
ber, but they bloom finer in tae Spring if planted 
as early as September. They have more time to 
establish themselves before the winter sets in. 





The Raspberry. 


There are few, or perhaps none of our small 
fruits which better reward culture than this. 
It is a native of both Europe and America. 

The Robus Ideus, the bramble of Mount 
Ida, is the parent of the wild and cultivated 
varieties of Europe, of the Antwerps, etc., 
which we have, and of the many varieties 
sprung from these as seedlings. 

The Rubus strigosus is the wild red rasp- 
berry of America, which has many varieties, 
differing but little, and which mixes readily 
with the other in the blossom, giving rise to 
certain new seedling varieties. 

The Rubus occidentalis is the black rasp- 
berry, and its white or yellow variety, which 
is peculiar to this country, and which proba- 
bly also is susceptible of mixing or crossing 
with the other species producing new varie 
ties. 

All varieties are quite abundant yielders of 
good fruit, which commands uniformly a good 
market price. The wild ones are all improv- 
ed by cultivation, somewhat, particularly the 
black and white cap. The wild red is not par- 
ticularly improved, though it is somewhat.— 
The berries continue small and soft. 

All varieties are propagated by the offsets 


the parent stock after the first year. The 
raspberry will bear the sun in the open field 








well, but it will do better in the garden iny ® 


slight excess of moisture is no detriment to 
our native varieties, perhaps not to any. 

The only care needed by the hardy varie- 
ties, is ticing up to trellises or stakes in the 
spring; and in the fall breaking or cutting out 
the canes which have just borne a crop, and 
cutting off the yourg ones to a convenient 
picking height. The ground needs spading 
up, working in barnyard manure in the spring; 
occasionally hoeing out in the summer, that 
weeds, especially grasses, do not get too strong 
a hold upon the soil, or drop their seeds.— 
The tender kinds need either laying down 
upon the ground in the fall, and covering with 
potato vines, or corn stalks, hemlock boughs, 
or even stakes, or bits of wood that will serve 
to weight them down. This last is usually all 
the protection needed, yet some severe wint- 
ers injure the Antwerps and some others, un- 
less better protected in one of the other ways 
mentioned. 

The plan is often followed of partially bur- 
ying the canes by the side of the rows, throw- 
ing earth upon the tops which are tenderest, 
and covering the rest with some coarse pro- 
tection. (Bury about half.) 

VARIETIES. 
The varieties best known, and the most 
highly valued in this neighborhood, are in 
brief as follows: 
The Black raspberry, or black cap, is a 
species peculiar to this country, and familiar 
to everybody; growing as it does in profus- 
ion throughout the northern and middle por- 
tions of the United States. The flavor is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and cultivation gives the ber- 
ries fine size, and increases the juiciness of the 
fruit. It isso common that it is not appre- 
ciated as it should be, in our view. Per- 
fectly hardy. 
The White raspberry, or white cap, is al- 
most precisely like the other, except in color. 
The Wild red, common red, American red, 
is also a native raspberry, which in its wild 
state as a wild berry is excellent, but it is not 
worthy of cultivation, though perfectly hardy. 
It exhibits a tendency to run into varieties, 
in its wild state, and some of these may be 
found which possess considerable value. 
The European red raspberry is much like 
the preceding, and is very seldom found in cul- 
tivation, as it probably reaches this country 
through fraud or mistake, 
The Red and White Antwerp aro Dutch 
varieties of long standing, much alike in all 
respects except color. In our view, and in 
that of those gentlemen whose taste is‘ most 
reliable in this county at least, they are placed 
at the head of allin point of flavor. A. J. 
Downing speaks of the red as “the standard 
variety for size, flavor and productiveness, 
wherever it is known”—(14th edition.) Chas. 
Downing, in the new edition, omits this sen- 
tence, and says not a word particularly in its 
favor, while he thinks the yellow is supassed 
by the “ orange” raspberry in flavor. Both 
varieties of the Antwerps are very productive, 
the berries are large, and they continue in 
fruit along time. Both are tender and re- 
quire good protection, 
The Hudson River Antwerp is a sort which 
there seems te be some confusion about. Its 
fruit is red, of good size, firm and abundantly 
produced. The plant is hardy. 
The “ Red Cane” of Hartford and vicinity 
is probably identical with the preceding, hav- 
ing heen introduced without name, and being 
ared berry, and preserving upright growing 
canes, though the canes are not red at all, 
but of a peculiar light yellowish or brown- 
ish grey, it has received the name it bears.— 
The identity of these sorts is not certain — 
but as for the value of the variety for market 
and general culture we can speak unequivo- 
cally. It is the favorite market berry of this 
part of the country, and not less esteemed 
upon the table. It requires no protection — 
The fruit is firm, juicy and high flavored. In- 
dividual testimony in any amount, and to any 
reasonable degree of approbation, might be 
obtained in its favor. 
Russell’s Red is an excellent berry, which 
has now been several years in cultivation, and 
thoroughly tested, we have repeatedly spoken 
of it. The color is much like the Antwerp. 
Canes strong, vigorous, light green with scat- 
tered spines ; fruit large, roundish conical or 
conical, dark-red, separates freely from the 
“germ” (receptacle), tolerably firm, juicy, 
with a sweet rich flavor; very prolific and 
hardy.’ It bears handling well, and is valuable 
for a table or market sort. On page 686 we 
mentioned a peculiarity in regard to the 
ripening of all the berries on the same lateral 
branchlet at the same time, which is probably 
incorrect. This is a seedling of the White 





from the root which spring up on all sides of | Antwerp, fertilized doubtless with the preeed- 


ing variety. In flavor we esteem it equal to 
any berry which we have except the Antwerp. 
—Conn. Homestead. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
The Use of Straw. 


One of the most important and difficult 
problems to be solved at present in farm man- 
agement is—What is the best means of econ- 
omizing the food of animols in the manufac- 
ture of meat and manure? We mention 
manure, because many agriculturists consider 
the fattening of cattle a necessary evil—a 
means of obtaining manure; in short, they 
look upon cattle as mere manure manufac- 
turers. We suppose, then, that we have pro- 
duced on tho farm the ordinary food of the 
animals—viz., roots, hay, straw, grains, &c.— 
and that we purchase, besides, extraneous ar- 
ticles as food, such as cake. What is the 
most profitable way of using these substances 
as food for the animals on the farm? Mr. 
Mechi tells us that it is nothing else than 
waste to use our straw for litter—it should all 
be consumed as food; while others who have 
seen the living skeletons that have been fed 
on straw and water for five months, allege 
that there is comparatively little nourishment 
in straw. One party calls the turnip a globe 
of water, injurious to the animal if given to 
it ad libitum; another appeals to the condi- 
tion of his oxen fed on turnips alone, and 
compares his profits with those of his neigh- 
bor who has been using cake largely a3 sup- 
plementary to the turnip. One would pre- 
pare his animal’s food by cooking; another 
thinks that they thrive best when the food is 
given in its natural state. 

There is no doubt that wheat straw, dried 
naturally, contains nearly 70 per cent. of 
muscle, fat, and heat producing matters; that, 
theoretically speaking, it is not worth more 
than $2.25 per ton as manure, if ploughed in 
in its natural State—while used as food it will, 
if properly prepared, realize a value of $10 
per ton; no doubt that what it does contain of 
manurial value is rendered more soluble, more 
available as ‘manure, by being consumed as 
food, than if ploughed in in its natural un- 
prepared state; but still the question that 
meets us at the very onset is, Will it pay?— 





Is it profitable to convert into its most avail- ’ 


able form all that valuable food matter stered | PT 


up—we would rather say bound up in the is intended that other kinds of food are to be 


the straw by animals increases the value o 


the purpose. 


more soluble by being first consumed as food 


respiration of the animal, and some of the 
nitrogen has also been assimilated to restore 
the weight of muscular tissues. We need 
scarcely to allude to the low value of the ma- 


“I proved by experiments,” said Mr. Gray 


were fed on full turnips, with a portion of oil- 


that (though appareatly in equally good 


state) which was made in a yard where 
young cattle were kept on straw during the 
night, with a run out into the fields, getting a 
few turnip tops during the day.” We think 
that the question as to the value of straw for 
food and manure has not been fairly put by 
the advocates for the consamption of the 
whole of the straw on the farm as food.— 
Science has shown us,” says Mr. Mechi, one 
of these advocates, “ that, plowed in and con 
sidered as manure, its worth is but $2.25 per 
on, while used as food it will, if properly 
pared, realize a value of $10 per ton.” It 


nure made from animals fed on straw alone. 


of Dilston, “ many years ago, that one ton of 
manure taken froma yard in which cattle 


so often made that the consumption of all | as containing matter which possesses consider 


f| able feeding properties and asa corrective of 


the manuro made on the farm. One would the laxativo effects of green food, but it is 
suppose, from the manner in which this opin- | most beneficial in feeding in giving bulk to 
ion is urged upon the public, scienco being those kinds of food in which the elements of 
appealed to in support of it, that it is quite a| nutrition are more concentrated—the condi- 
new discovery, for which we are iadebted to tion of bulk of food being most essential in 
the light of modern science. But the truth is | raminating animals, I 
that it is only the revival of an old theory with cut hay and brusing of oats causes a 
held by the farmers of a former age. “It | saving of both hay and oats, as has been 
was at one time a prevalent notion,” says proved by the London Omnibus Company. 
Stephens, “ that straw could not be converted So also Mr. Croall, of Edinburgh, has been 
into good:manure unless it were consumed by enabled to discontinue tho use of hay in the 
cuttle and horses; and the celebrated Bake- Middlefield stables, Edinburgh, by adopting 
well carried this idea to such a height, that if| the practice of cutting his straw and mixing 
he had not stock sufficient of his own to con- | it with oil-cake, linseed. &c. 
sumo his straw, he took in those of others for | cases are fully commented on in the last num- 
But he lived to see his error.” | ber of this journal, p. 666. So much impor- 
Though, as we have mentioned before, what tance did the farmers in some parts of France 
straw contains of manurial value is rendered | attach to the mixing of straw and hay in 


The mixing of cut straw 


Both of these 


equal proportions, and so favorable were the 


the excrement of the animal fed on straw and, | Tesults of the mixture on work-horses, that 
water alone does not contain, of course, all | there was @ proverb in those districts where 
the constituents of the unconsumed straw.— the mixture was used expressing a favorable 
A great part of the carbon for instance ot opinion of the use of straw, viz :-—“ Cheval 
the straw has been made use of during the | de foin, cheval de rien; cheval de paille, che- 


val de bataille;” which may be translated, “A 
horse on hay is a horse of little worth; a 
horse on straw is a horse fit for battle — 
Jeurnal of Agriculture. 





The Great English Agricultural Show. 


BY SANFORD HOWARD, OF THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 


I have just returned from the Show of the 


cake and bean-meal, was worth three tons of| Royal Agricultural Society, at Warwick. It 


is a grand show—superior, on the whole, to 
that of last year at Chester, and such, proba- 
bly, as no other country could make. Not 
that other nations could not gef vp such an 
one by contributions from abroad—as France 
did a few years ago—but that as coming from 
her own soil and own people, it could not be 
equalled. 

The show ground consisted of twenty-six 
acres—somewhat more than was occupied last 
year, which by allowing more space for ave- 
nues, gives greater conveniences for the peo- 
ple, and gives a more agreeable effect to the 
general scene. “The same excellent order is 
observed in the arrangement of the different 


straw? The profits of feeding cattle are not used with the straw. The question to be departments that prevailed last year. and the 
often very encouraging; very frequently are solved, which concerns the practical farmer whole moves on with a precision that should 
farmers content with, what a shrewd one of| 0st, should be put thus: Given a certain!}, 4 jesson to my own countrymen in the 


their own number said, the “company and/|4 
manure” of the cattle they feed. It is there-| ° 
fore essential that the expenses of feeding be | Profitable to consume the whole of the straw 


uantity of cattle food and a certain quantity 
f straw—wanted to know whether it is more 


management of such affairs. This perfection 
of system is still more entitled to notice at 
this time, as the Society has lately been under 


increased as little as possible. Now,experience | °° food, or only part of it, and use the rest as | the necessity of changing its principal working 


has proved that animals fed alone on straw I P 
in its: natural state, and water, do not, after |" abundance of straw, such ” is to be found 
four or five months’ keep, from their condi-| °° 9" ordinary arable farm in Scotland. It 
tion give strong evidence of a great amount will be found that when a part of the straw 
of nutritive matter in the straw; and the fact h ‘ j nae 
of the straw being less used for food and more as litter, instead of a ton of it being worth $2.25 


itter? Wesuppose, of course, that there is 


as been consumed, and the greater part used 


officer—Mr. Hudson, who was for several 
years its Secretary, having becn dismissed, and 
who, I regret to say, has since died, The 
duties of Secretary pro tem and Honorary 
Director of the Show and General Arrange- 
ments, were efficiently performed on this occa- 


for litter and manure—as more nourishing ar- as manure, it will add to the manure pit at least | gion by Mr. B. S. Brandreth Gibbs, long so 


ticles of food, such as turnip, have been more five tons of good manure, worth about $1.50 


favorably known as Secretary to the Smithfield 


cultivated—may be considered also presumnp-| F&F +00, if only as much of the straw be used | Cup, 


tive evidence of its being found to be more | 9S litter as will admit of its being thoroughly 
profitable when used for manure than for saturated and mixed with the urine and solid 
food in the modern systems of husbandry.— exorement of the enimal We only oak the 
But it may be said that it'is not proposed to | §@™¢ condition in our method of using the 
use the straw in its natural state as was for-| te straw which Mr. Mechi insists on in his 
merly done; it is to be so prepared as to method of using all for food—viz., that the 
bring what is valuable ia it as a food into a straw be “ properly prepared” in the manure 


form in which it will be more readily assimi- pit by fermentation. 


lated by the animal which partakes of it; and 


In regard to the different classes of ani- 
mals, we may begin with the cattle, of which 
the Shorthorns are the most numerous, the en- 
tries being 163 for the prizes offered by the 
Society, and a large additional number for 
the prizes offered by the local committee of 
Warwick. They were thought to have more 
average merit as a class than last year, and 


Now. while we are in no way inclined to| certainly comprised many fine animals, The 


this will be accomplished by reducing it to | subscribe to the opinions of those who advo- | leading prize-takers were Messrs. Townley, 


chaff, by steaming or other process. 


cate the consumption of the whole of the | Pennant and Douglass. 


The name of Rich- 


Suppose that it is determined to consume | straw, we are as unwilling to support those |ard Booth does not so frequently occur in the 


as food all the straw on the farm, the cattle 
being condemned to lie on bare boards. The 
accommodations for feeding stock on any or- 
dinary arable farm in Scotland would require 
to be very largely increased, in most cases 
more than doubled. Here, then, is a great 
additional expense in the erection of buildings, 
from which the annual charge against the cat- 


creased; to this we must add the expense of 
attending on the cattl2, and of preparing the 
straw, which is often so great as to swallow 
up any profit that may be derived from this 
method of feeding ; interest of capital invest- 
ed in the stock, isk, and other elements which 
enter into all commercial transactions, must 
also be taken into account. It is not enough 
to tell a farmer who is to make his livelihood 
by his profession, that “science has shown us 
that, plowed in and considered as manure, the 
worth of straw is but $2.25 per ton; while 
used as.a food it will, if properly prepared, 
realize a value of $10 per ton.” You who 
Consume all your straw and keep your cattle 
on boards, must show him by actual practice 
thet you can extract more profit from your 
straw According to your system than he can 
by using it for litter; otherwise we would 
never blame any proprietor or tenant who 
should hesitate to make the increase to his 
steading necessary for the consumption of all 
his straw by stock, if he had po other reason 
for doing so than & mere scientific dictum. 


as a litter. 


cause it has not generally been properly used 




















We are inclined to challenge the statement 





To obtain the full benefit of it, it should be| head, and as a class, were fine. 
cut into chaff and mixed with the more wa-| merit was certainly very high, and there was 
tery and nourishing food used by the animals | not an inferior animal among them. Prince 
on the farm. By being steamed or boiled, a| Albert, Lord Berwick, Messrs. Price, Rea 
part of the process performed by the stomach | and Clive, were among the principal prize-tak- 
of the animal ir executed before it is present-|ers. Several of the animals were of great 
ed to it for food. Mixed in the state of chaff | weight for their size, and of remarkable sym- 
with pulped turnips, vetches, clover, it econo-| metry. Mr. Reas’ three-year-old heifer which 
mises these valuable feeding substances, in- took the first prize in the cow class, was su- 
creases the efficacy of what is actually mixed | perior in this respect to anything in the 
with it. and ‘prevents those attacks of illness | whole show. It was stated that her girth at 
to which all animals are liable which are fed|the chine was more than an inch greater 
on green food, particularly when they com- | than that of any Shorthorn cow on the ground. 
mence to use it. The great advantage of| It was also stated that Lord Berwick’s four 
mixing straw with pulped turnips is fully | year-old bull which took the second prize 
proved by the experiments of Mr. M’Laren | measured two inches more than the first-prize 
as detailed in the Transactions of the High-| Shorthorn bull. I do not recollect the pre- 
land Society, vol. xvi., p. 160. It will be ob-| cise measurement, but it was over eight feet. 

served from these experiments that the profit 
from the use of the cut straw with the pulped | of very superior quality—scarcely one among 
turnips would have been much greater had 
the expenss of cutting the straw, pulping the| were smaller on the average than last year. 
turnips, and mixing the two together not|and in many instances what many wealth 


who maintain that straw possesses little feed. | prize-list this year as usual, and some think it 
ing property, and that it should be used only | is not to be found as frequently as it ought to 
We have already said that there| be. His magnificent heifer “ Queen of the 
is a considerable amount of matter contained | Isles,” which last year as a yearling, was al- 
in it valuable for its feeding qualities, which | most universally admitted to be unequalled 
is rendered more available for the animals by for her age, is not even named in the list of 
different preparatory processes. We are of| awards, On comparing her with those which 
opinion that in Scot!and generally the value | received the honors, it is not easy to under- 
of straw as food is not fully appreciated, be-| stand the decision. 


.| The Herefords consisted of about ninety 
The average 











The Davons were forty-five in number, and 


them that exhibited a material fault, They 





been 80 great, Not merely is straw valuable think too small. The first-prize cow, Mr 
ps , 


Merson’s was one of the best I ever saw, of 
good size and fine form. Messrs. Quanly, 
Turner, Merson, Farthing, and His R. H. 
Prince Albert, were the principal prize-takers 
in this class, 

It may be well to remark that no reference 
was had to milking points in the decisions on 
Shorthorns, Herefords and Devons, they be- 
ing judged for beef only. 

Of other breeds there were some interesting 
specimens, the most striking of which were 
the Longhorns, brought oat by prizes offered 
by the Local Committee. I find myself much 
indebted to this committee for the opportu- 
nity of seeing so many fine animals of this 
kind. I did not snppose it would have been 
possible to have found in all Britain so many 
of such merit. In fact it is but a few years 
since we were told in the English agricultural 
papers, that the breed was extinct or nearly 
so. Now we have seen at this show, twenty 
head that are so good that it seems doubtful 
whether better ones of the breed were ever 
seen. They appeared to have been brought 
out without any special preparation, but were 
fit to be seen anywhere. They were of rather 
large size—some of the bulls being nearly 
equal in frame to any Herefords or Shorthorns 
on the ground—generally well shaped, and in 
all cases excellent handlers. I think it was 
always admitted that no large cattle excelled 
the long horns in quality. The cows were 
well pointed for milking, and they are said to 
give the richest milk of any breed except the 
Jersey (or the cattle of the Channel Islands), 
and for quantity and quality of cheese, their 
odvocates declare them to be unrivalled. 

I see I have but a few moments before the 
closing of the American mails, and must de- 
fer further notice of the show and other mat- 
ters till next week. I will add that I have 
just put on shipboard twenty-three head of 
very superior Ayrshire cattle for H. H. Peters, 
Esq., of Southboro’, Mass., a more particular 
account of which I will give in my next. 
Liverpool, July 16th, 1859. 


atiine 


Wolf Lake—Tooker’s Landing. 


Dear Farmer—It is a long time since I 
wrote you—but I beg to assure you that you 
are by no means forgotten, and that your 
journal is ever greeted with a hearty welcome 
and occupies the first place on the table at 
Tooker’s Landing. And here I will explain 
if you please what is meant by 

“Tooker’s Landing.” About two miles 
north of the village of Napoleon there lies in all 
its primitive grandeur a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter known by the still more primitive title of 
“Big Wolf Lake.” Thisis one of a chain of 
small lakes which form the head waters of 
Grand River, and are navigable for row boats 
to Jackson—a distance of 12 miles. This 
Lake abounds in fish, which, on account of 
the deep, cool, pure element in which they live, 
are always admired for their sweetness, and 
for being in season the year round. Acres of 
wild ducks visit it fall and spring, many of 
them remaining through the summer to rear 
their young—a more beautiful sight than 
these is seldom met with. Perhaps there is 
not a Lake of iis size in the State that pos- 
sesses so many natural attractions and pictur- 
esque scenes as this, Upon one side is seen 
aridge of steep banks, with a sand beach at 
their base. Upon the other a broad mead- 
ow of tall green grass waving in the breeze; 
while on one hand the majestic forest trees 
grow down to very water’s edge, and in the 
opposite direction a valley, showing the culti- 
vated fields beyond. Upon the southern 
shore, at the foot of arow of mounds, issues a 
spring of the finest and coolest water. It 
was at this spring, and the adjacent knolls, 








that the Pottawatomies used to resort annus 
ally for the purpose of fishing and hunting, 
and surely the red man knew full well how to 
enjoy nature’s choicest localities. Nine years 
ago this autumn, the writer bade adieu to his 
friends on the shores of Long Island Sound 
to seek a home in the interior of Michigan, 
and on arriving here the first natural scenery 
that attracted his attention was Wolf Lake 
and its shores. Two years afterward, he in- 
vited his friends to join him in a pic nic at the 
“Old camp ground.” That was the first down 
east pic nic (minus the shell fish) ever held 
upon the shores of Wolf Lake. It reminded 
the company of similar festivities which they 
had enjoyed on the shores of the Atlantic, and 
of the pic nic they were forced to attend when 
they arrived here pioneers in a new country 
30 years before. It was at this pic nic the 
writer declared his intention of making these 
grounds his future home. Accordingly, the 
land is secured, a clearing made, dwelling 
erected, fruit trees set, a wharf. built, and the 
stars and stripes are seen waving at the mast 
head of the first sail boat ever launched upon 
the waters of Wolf Lake. The red man’s 
hunting grounds are now made to produce in 
abundance the maize they propagated. The 





still flows—to supply the wants of white peo- 
ple, whila the “camping grounds of the Pot- 
tawatomies” at Wolf Lake have become the 
“ pic nic grounds at Tooker’s Landing.” 

And now, kind friends of the Farmer sanc- 
tum, if you ever come this way it will be my 
greatest pleasure to show you the substance 
of which the above sketch is but the shadow. 


D. D. TOOKER, 
Napoleon, Mich., Aug. 8, 1859. 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


Curious Specimens of Rye. 

Mr. A. B. Markham, of Plymouth, has for- 
warded to us a number of heads of rye, as 
specimens of his crop this year, which are re- 
ally curiosities. ach head consists of two 
separate and distinct spikes, each equally well 
formed, each equally prolific. Every one is 
double headed. The heads, it must be noted 
however are not, as large as usual, though 
some of them evidently were in a growing 
condition when pulled, if permitted to mature 
might have given two heads on a stem fally 
as large as any ordinary single head of the us- 
ual growth. We hope Mr. Markham will 
save the seed from these double heads and 
try fora crop of the same kind next year. It 
may be that a new and valuable variety of 
this grain may be established. 

Turkey Breeding. 

Every turkey breeder is not aware of it, but 
it is a fact, that of either sex, one old turkey 
is worth two yearlings for rearing young 
ones, A turkey does not arrive at its full 
growth and maturity till the next fall after 
two years old, and of consequence, to its full 
strength and vigor for breeding in the best 
possible manner. The continual repetition of 
keeping young gobblers and pullets for breed- 
ing, as some people do, reduces the size of 
their young until they arrive at scarcely half 
the weight they should do. Besides this, the 
young of these immature birds are exceed- 
ingly tender, and much more difficult to rais3 
than those of old birds. We have tried this 
thing thoroughly, and are convinced of the 
difference. Were we to choose “our birds for 
the best breedifig, both cocks and hens 
should not be less than three years old, and 
then the cock should be from different stock 
from the hens. We think turkeys bear breed- 
ing from close affinities less successfully than 
any other fowl— at least we have found it so 
—and we would never breed a cock to hens 
which were closely related, if it could be 
helped. 

Another thing, we prefer to let every hen 
sit upon her own eggs, and with the first lay- 
ing of the season. She hatches them better 
than a barn-door hen, and is the most natu- 
ral and satisfactory mother. We have most 
repeatedly set the first laying of eggs under 
the common hen, and turned the turkey out 
for a second clutch of eggs,on which she 
sat herself. But these second chickens are 
apt to be waker than the first, and so late as 
not to obtain a fair growth before co!d weath: 
er sets in—in fact, not worth half price. The 
turkey is a “naturel” bird in all its habits, 
domesticated from a wild state, and yet retain- 
ing the constitutional propensities of its orig- 
inal race; therefore, their young should be 
reared in their proper season, when the varie- 
ties of food they are partial to are the most 
abundant. Every young turkey should be 
out of the shell by the middle of June, at the 
latest, which gives them full time to get up 
to good size by “ Thanksgiving,” and fat and 
juicy for Christmas.—Country Gentleman, 
Cradles vs. Machines, f 
John Johnston, of Geneva, New York, 
writes to the Country Gentleman, that he 
has had a 40 acre field that he could never 
get mown ten years ago for less than $45, 
with board of hands, and sometimes it cost 
more, when in clover. Now this field is cut 
in three days and a half with the use of a ma- 
chine, two horses and one man. His neigh- 
bor, Mr. Swan let out a heavy piece of lodged 
wheat at $3.50 per acre for cutting and bind- 
ing, and after six men had worked at it for 
three or four days, not making wages, a reap- 
ing machine was put on, which cut one-half 
the field in a day and a half, although the 
wheat had all to be cut one way, and some time 
was lost by not being able to go round it.— 
The cradlers themselves were satisfied that 
the machine had beaten them, though hereto- 
fore, much prejudice had existed against the 
use of machines in comparison with cradles, 
A Steam Plow, 

A Mr. Fawkes, of Lancaster, Pa., has re- 
cently exhibited at Philadelphia a steam plow 
of very ingenious construction, which is re- 
ported to have done its work well. It drew 
great shares, that turned a furrow a foot wide 
and eight to nine inches deep, It works on 
drums and not on wheels. This gives it 
greater ease than the narrow wheels. The 
expeiiment gave great satisfaction to those 





crystal fountain that quenched their thirst 


who witnessed the trial, and its results, 
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159. ELEVENTH FAIR. 1859. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Michigan State Agricultural Society. 


Open to Competition from all States. 











The list of premiums offered by the Society is 
the largest and most extensive that has ever been 
offered in Michigan. 





Premium lists may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


Exhibitors will te required to purchase an ex- 
hibitor’s ticket before making entries of stock of 
any kind. An exhibitor’s ticket is not transferra 
ple, and will permit entrance and exit to the party 
only who has made the entry, and to no other 

érson. é 

Exhibitors of stock, who enter more than one 
animal will be required to pay fifty cents addition- 
al, as an entrance fee for such other stock. 

Entries may be made at any time previous to 
the Fair at the office of the MicHiGAN FARMER, 
180 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


The Buildings and Fixtures. : 

1, The Floral Halt will remain of the same size 
it was last year, being.one hundred feet long and 
fifty feet wide, and its decoration will be placed in 
the hands of E. St. Alary, Esq., whose tasteful de- 
signs gave such universal satisfaction at the Fair of 
1853, It will be mainly devoted to the display of 
Fruits, Flowers, Musical Instruments, and Articles 
of Ornament. 

2, The Hall of Art is to be a new building, octa- 
gon in shape, with windows in the roof. Here 
wil! be displayed the collections of paintings, en- 
gravings, statuary and other works of art. This 
building will be shingled, and weather tight. 

3, The Hall of Mechanics will be extended in 
length and width, so as to afford ample protection 
to all carriages and mechanical designs, and will 
be supplied with steam power, 

4. The Hall of Agriculture will remain of the 
size it was in 1858, being one hundred feet long 
and thirty feet wide, and will as then be devoted 
to the display of seeds, vegetables, household pro 
dactions, bread, butter, honey, sugar, &c. 

5, The Ha!l of Manufactures will be extended 
and made fifty feet wide, with a good shingle roof 
that will protect all goods from the changes of the 
weather, 

6. Tne Poultry House will be large and exten- 
sive euough to accommodate all exhibitors. 

7. The pens for the sheep and swine will extend 
along the west fenee of the grounds. 

8. The Stables for the hoxses will extend along 
the west side of the track on the inside for about 
eight hundred feet, in a double row, each stall to 
be five feet wide and ten feet deep, and provided 
with a feeding box and manger. 

9. The Cattle Sheds will extend along the north 
end of the ground, and to be 1800 feet in length in 
two or three separate ranges. 

10. The Amphitheatre will be remodeled and 
improved, and rendered as attractive by the dis. 
play of cattle and horses as it was last year. 

11. Cattle rings will be erected for the display 
and examination of cattle during the fair. 

12. A grand stand, capable of containing two 
thousand persons will be erected in front of the 
judge’s stand, on the north side of the track, that 
ladies may have full opportunity to witness the 
display of horses. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 








Tuesday==First Day=-Entries. 

The Fair Grounds will be thrown open for mem 
bers and visi‘ors at 8 o’clock, A. M. Entries will 
be made at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds 
during the day. 

Ail persons who have been appointed members 
of the Viewing Committees are requested to report 
themselves at the’Secretary’s Office on the grounds, 


where they will receive their tickets, and their |- 


names will be registered. 


P The Gates will close at 7 o’clock P. M. of each 
ay. 


Wednesday==The Examination of Cattle. 

The books of the several classes will be deliver 
ed to the chairmen of the several Committees, who 
will report themselves at the President's Stand be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, when the books 
are delivered, tae committees will immediately 
commence their duties; except in cases where 
there are special directions. 

The examination of Cattle will commence at 
eight o’clock in the Amphitheatre, and the judges 
on Shorthorns will be expected to be ready at that 
time. Exhibitors of Blood Cattle are requested 
to have them in readiness as called for by the 
Marshalls. The examination of cattle will pro- 
ceed throughout the day, both in the Amphithea- 
tre and the cattle rings, Special daily Programmes 
will designate the order of arrangement, and what 
classes shall be examined in the cattle rings and 
what in the amphitheatre. 

{3 No trotting or driving on the track will be 
permitted on this day before three o’clock, P. M. 

_ At three o’clock, P. M., the Committee on Trot- 
ting stock will call up in their order the three year 
olds and all stock under that age, and should these 
clasees be passed upon, then the Black Hawk and 


Morgan classes of three years old and all under 
that age. 


Thursday==Horses. 

The Viewing Committees will proceed with their 
duties, commencing at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Horses for-All Work will oc- 
cupy the Amphitheatre at eight o'clock. 

The Committee on Trotting Stock, will occupy 
the track and position at the grand stand, and 
when it has passed upon this class, the Committee 
on Black Hawks and Morgans will occupy the 
same position. All cattle that nave not been ex- 
amined on Wednesday, will be examined in the 
catile rings on this day. 

Examirations will proceed till two o'clock, P.M. 

At three o'clock, the Annual Address will be 
delivered before the society by His Excellency 
Governor N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts, On the 
close of the address, the examination by t' e View- 
ing Committees will be resumed. The Commit- 
tees will hand in their reports as soon as possible 
after closing their examinations, 


Friday=-Last Day==A wards. 

All stock that have not been examined on the 
previous days of the Fair will be viewed and pass. 
ed upon during the morning of this day, 

= ar a ot proaitals will be announced. 

e election of efficers for the 
Ph eng ensuing year will 

The stock will be removed. And all stock that 
may be brought for sale will be offered at auction, 
an auctioneer being on the ground for the purpose. 





Membership tickets $1.00, Each membership 
ticket will*be delivered accompanied by four sin- 
gle entry tickets, A membership ticket is not an 
admiosien ticket. 

ickets of admission will be sold at the Trea- 
surer’s Office beside the gates, at 25 cents each, 

Carriages admitted as follows: Each single horse 
sorrieae =e a; ae double carriage and driver 

t > each person i 
singe Gas P N any carriage must have 


C, DICKEY, Pres 
Office of the WA ONE, SECRETARY, Rebuy et 
é chigan St i i 
Detroit, August, 19b9, | A2eutural Society, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ap Frost, & Co., Rochester, N. Y., Tre@ for sale. 














STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


ee 


Illinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 13-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-23, 

Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-30. 

Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 20-23, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept. 26-30. 
National Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sdpt. 12-17. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Sept. 26, Oct. 1. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 5-7. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 5-7. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 24-28. 
Maryland, Frederick City, Oct. 25-28, 
Alabama, Montgomery, Noy. 15-18, 





COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 18, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-30, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks it, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ray ids, Sept. 28-30. 

Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, See’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H. Loomis, Sec’y. 

Ionia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 30, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon. 
Sanilac, Lexington, Sept. 27, 28, C. Waterbury, Sec’y. 
Washtenaw and Wayne Union, Ypsilanti, Sept. 28-80. 
Shiawasssee, Corunna, Sept. 29, 80, P. 8. Lyman, Sec’y. 
Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct. 11-14, G. F. Kidder, Sec’y. 
Eaton, Charlotte, Sept. 26-28. 

Calhoun, Marshall, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, 8. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Ingham, Mason, Oct. 6, 7, G. M. Huntington, Sec y. 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Oct. 11-13. 








MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1859. 


The State Fair. 


The programme which we publish to-day 
for the State Fair will exhibit to our readers 
with sufficient clearness for the present, the 
exertions which are being made by the bu- 
siness committee to render the great annual 
meeting of the country and the city worthy in 
every respect of the support of all the citizens 
of the Peninsular State, and we refer our 
readers to it for a detailed description. In 

















addition to this programme, however, we pub- 


lish with much pleasure tke following corres- 
pondence, by which it wil be’ seen that we 
shall have amongst us on this occasion one of 
the most eminent men of Massachusetts, 
and he who is at present the Executive of that 
distinguished State. Governor Banks will 
surely meet with such a welcome here, as will 
evince to him, that Michigan has broad lands 
and fertile fields, and flocks and herds, and 
homes in the west, and people of enterprise 
that are well worthy to be, placed by the side 
of those whom he so happily represents: 


OFFICE OF THE MicniGAn State AG. Society, 
Detroit, July 28d, 1859. 


Str—The Michigan State Agricultural So- 
ciety intend to hold their next Annual Fair 


‘at Detroit, during the first week in October 


next, The occasion will bring together not 
only agriculturists, but leading men of all 
pursuits from every section of our flourishing 
Peninsula. The gathering will be one of 
greater numbers than usual, as the present 
season gives token of an abundant harvest. 

The Executive Committee, wishing to make 
arrangements commensurate with the magni- 
tude and interest of the event, desire to call 
hither to address the Society and its visitors 
no less a distinguished personage than your- 
self—than whom no one in the land is likely 
to do better justice to the occasion nor to 
prove more acceptable to the men of Michi- 
gan. 

If, therefore, it be compatible with your 
Excellency’s inclination, and does not interfere 
with public or private engagements, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee woul be most happy to 
have you deliver an address before the Agri 
cultural Society of this State on some day 
during the first week in October next, here- 
after to be designated. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES DICKEY, President, 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 


His Excellency N. P. Banxs, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Boston. 





ComMMoNWEALTH OF MassAcuusEetTts, EXECUTIVE 
Dep’s, Councit CHAMBER, Boston, Aug, 10, 1859. 


Dear Sir—I had the honor to receive your 
invitation to deliver the address at the Agri- 
cultural Fair in Detroit, yesterday. 

It would afford me very great pleasure to 
visit Detroit and see more of Michigan than 
I had opportunity to see in the only visit I 
ever made West, and it will give me pleasure 
to accept your invitation to meet the Agri- 
cultural Society of your State, as well as to 
render such service as may be desired of mo. 

With many thanks for your courtesy, I ra- 
main Very truly yours, 

NATH, P, BANKS, 


The State Fair Grounds. 


tached to any city in the Union. 


tha tborders this track on the inside. 


it is possible for any one to expect. 





The Crops and the Markets. 


Wheat does not come forward as freely, or 
in such large quantities as was expected at 
This is fortunate 
for a great many, as prices are better sustain- 
ed, At the same time it must be admitted 
that it is only this fact that keeps up prices. 
Farmers are generally busy with their other 
The oat harvest is occupying the at- 
tention of a good many, whilst the prepara- 
tion of land for the wheat crop next year will 
occupy most farmers during the remainder of 
this month and the beginning of next month. 
We do not expect, therefore, to see the full 
effects of the large crop upon prices much be- 
fore the month of October, when eastern men 
will be sending forward their orders fora 
winter’s supply. Much wheat has been sold 
at @5 cents and $1, and some have been lucky 
enough to obtain even a little more than that; 
so far, therefore, there has been no cause of 
complaint that fair prices have not been re- 
We sincerely hope this 
state of things may continue, but as yet have 
It is true 
we note a slight advance mentioned in the re- 
ports by the latest steamer from Liverpool, 
but it must be recollected that in Eogland the 
harvest has not yet commenced, and the sup- 
ply may be occasionally held back to cause a 
temporary demand. So far, we have no rea- 
son to believe that a failure of crops or any 
occurrence to create a permanent demand 
has yet transpired. That our own markets are 
easily affected is readily to be seen by the ea- 
gerness with which every movement of the 
foreign markets is watched, and seized upon 


the close of the harvest. 


crops. 


ceived for the crop. 


no confidence in its continuance. 


as an excuse to keep up prices. 


of life, and to give promise of a large crop. 


ss 


The Live Stock Markets. 





pound live weight. 





‘ 


We present this week the programme of the 
eleventh annual Fair of the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society. We have already pub- 
shed the premium list. This fair, so far, 
judging from the general feeling expressed 
relative to it, promises to be in every way 
worthy of support, and of a general attend- 
ance, The grounds on which it is located, 
are the same as those occupied by the fair 
last year, but very largely extended. During 
the last winter these grounds have been re- 
leased to Mr. Hiram R. Andrews, Esq., who 
has expended a very large amount in making 
one ot the best riding parks that there is at- 


The lots lying to the north of the State 
fair ground have been inclosed with a high 
fence, tight, well boarded up and secured. In- 
side of this fence, is a broad roadway or track, 
thirty-six feet in width, extending a mile exact, 
at a distance of three feet inside the railing 
This 
roadway is a long ellipsie, with straight sides, 
the ends being rounded off on curves that ad- 
mit of the turns being made in the fastest 
gait. It is enough to say that it is laid out 
on the exact plan recommended by those 
who are authorities in such matters, and is not 
excelled as a track for the exhibition of horses 
in any part of the United States. The Soci- 
ety have secured from Mr. Andrews the right 
to use the additional grounds and track, on 
reasonable terms, duzing the week of the fair. 
The extension of the grounds renders neces- 
sary alterations in the plans of the buildings. 
These will be made as commodious and fit- 
ting for the occasion as possible. The car- 
penters are now busy at them, and we think 
they will present accommodations both am- 
ple and convenient, and well-dapted to give 
every facility for display and examination that 


The heavy rain that occenrred about the 
middle of last week has had the happiest ef- 
fect upon the crops. Potatoes, corn and roots 
of all kinds seem to have taken a new lease 


The eastern markets for live stock seem to 
be pretty well glutted with poor animals.— 
We note that prices are down, and that the 
animals now sent forward are mostly of a 
very inferior quality. In Albany, the report 
of last Tuesday’s market says that 34 head of 
Michigan cattle, of fair quality, sold at $44 
per head, and that the animals averaged 1,100 
pounds. This would be just 4 cents per 
The New York market 
does not present any better stock, nor is there 
any encouragement that prices will be better. 
Still one fact is very plain, namely, that good 
cattle are scarce and that when they appear 
in market, there is no trouble in selling them 
at remunerative rates. No matter what may 
be the tendency of the markets, prime fat 
stock are always in demand, and hence the ef- 
forts of breeders and feeders should be to- 
wards getting stock in condition before allow- 
ing it to go off the farm, The drovers, how- 
ever, in some respects have themselves to 
blare for this state of matters. In making up 


a herd to take eastward, they seem to be more 
anxious to have a goodly number of head, 
than to have much care about their selection. 
The consequence is that they frequently find 
themselves with lots on hand that it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of at any rate that will remu- 
nerate, and are obliged to submit to losses 
that occur as much from their own way of 
doing business, as from any change in the 
market. The prospects at the present time 
do not look favorable for any advance in cat- 
tle, and the high rates of freight will not per- 
wit that high prices will be paid here during 
the fall. The large or small crop of fodder 
that may be secured during the fall, will also 
have its influence. If the crop is small, there 
will be a considerable effort to lesson the 
stock to be kept through the winter at an 
early day, and cattle may be even cheaper 
than they are now. Whilst if it turn out 
that we have a favorable season, and a large 
quantity of food is secured, there will be no 
anxiety to push animals on the market, and 
prices will be rather better, though not liable 
to rule high. 





Wool and Woolens. 


As we have frequently predicted during the 
course of the spring and summer, we find 
now that the wool business is not only brisk, 
but that the prospects are that an advance 
will take place in prices. By the last advices 
from the wool markets on the other side of 
the Atlantic, we see that since the close of 
the war woolen manufactures in Great Britain 
have received quite an impetus. At one of 
the principal Yorkshire markets it is reported 
that “Staplers are asking higher prices for all 
descriptions of wool. There is no probabili- 
ty of a decline in wool, as the new crop has 
all been bought up at high rates.” The New 
York Economist, in its remark upon the mar- 
ket in that city, says that “exports to the 
United States of wool from foreign countries 
has entirely ceased, the English market hav- 
ing advanced so much since the clipping sea- 
son.” Sucha remark at this season, so soon 
after the clip, is even better than we had rea- 
son to expect, and bears us out in the recom- 
mendation we so frequently had occasion to 
give during the time the clip was being put 
into maiket. We hope that this testimony of 
the utility of the agricultural press, will show 
to our farmers the propriety of sustaining it, 
and of encouraging its publication by the 
efforts they may make to give itan ample cir- 
culation among their neighbors. Bear in 
mind that it is only by sustaining home news- 
papers and home productions that the State 
arrives at any degree of prosperity. 

There is also another testimony as to the 
value of wool. During the past week the 
wool fair which has been advertised for some 
time past, has been held at Cleveland. At 
this fair nearly 500,000 pounds of wool was 
sold, and the prices obtained for all kinds 
are very enoouraging. Some of the very 
finest samples actually brought 72 and 73 
cents. Many fine fancy clips brought 60 cents. 
Good full blood Merino fleeces brought from 
45 to 504 cents, and half and three quarters 
blood brought 45, 46 and 47 cents, This sale 
we consider a very fair test of the value of 
wool, In the first place, it was attended 
principally by parties who were not specula- 
tors but manufacturers and their agents. In 
tho next place, it was held at a time which 
was well chosen to test the question as to 
whether the price of wool was likely to fall 
or not. The sale occurred just after the mar- 
ket had been supplied with the new clip, and 
when time enough had elapsed to make 
the manufacturers pretty well acquainted 
with the quality and quantity of the clip of 
1859. We shall look after this to see a very 
great firmness exhibited by holders of largo 
quantities of wool. 








The Peace. 


The mind of Europe does not yet seem 
well satisfied with the peace. But the latest 
advices scem to render it probable that Na- 
poleon issincere. His promptitude in at once 
agreeing to the reduction of his immense ar- 
mament to a peace establishment is of itself 
sufficient to demonstrate that what he says he 
means. He may not have told the whole 
truth in the responses which he has made to 
the various patriotic addresses that have been 
laid before him since his return, but he bas 
told a great deal. Unfortunately, very few 
seem to believe, and the only reason is force 
of habit, for what he has said, has not only 
his assertions, but also the whole of the state 
of things, and common sense, as well as a true 
knowledge of his own position, and safety, to 
sustain him, The whole history of events 








backs up what he says; and now his prompt 
disarmament, proves his real earnest desire to 
be believed. It is to be hoped that John 
Bull will be satisfied at least that Albion is 
not to be invaded the present summer. 

The following taken from the Jndependence 
Belge, a paper published at Brussels, gives a 

















not improbable account of the manner in 
which the armistice was negotiated : 

‘As you are aware, the diplomatic world is 
persuaded that there are some secret combi- 
nations between the: Emperor of the French 
and Francis Joseph. I can neither deny n€r 
affirm such rumors, but, what is certain is that 
for the last two days the Emperor has ap- 
peared to be obsorbed in thought. He had 
received numerous dispatches from Germany, 
and it was clearly seen that some secret 
workings were going on in his mind. 

‘Among the attendants of the Emperor and 
at headquarters, there was an expectation of 
some bold movement upon Verona, when 
upon leaving table (the day has not been told 
me) about seven in the evening, the Emperor 
sent for Gen. Fleury. ‘My general,’ said he 
to him, in presence of the King of Sar- 
dinia, who looked very anxious, but 
who, nevertheless, shortly after approv- 
ed, with a waive of his hand und a nod, 
the Emperor’s words, ‘I want at this moment 
a military diplomatist. I want a man who is 
mild, conciliatory and amiable. I have 
thought of you. Here is a letter I am now 
addressing to the Emperor of Austria; you 
will take it to Verona. Real it; make youre 
self master of its tendency. I ask fora truce; 
it is necessary that the Emperor Joseph 
should accept it. I depend on your. intelli- 
gence to develope the ideas the germs of 
which are in this letter.’ 

“Thereupon he gave him a few explanations, 
which received the King of Piedmont’s ape 
proval. The general took a carriage, and, ac- 
companied ty M. Veriere, his aid de-camp, 
set out for Verona. Although the distance 
was not great the difficulties in getting to the 
outposts were extreme. Gen. Fleury did not 
enter Verona before half-past ten at night.— 
The Emperor of Austria was in bed and 
sound asleep, but when it was mentioned to 
his aid-de camp on duty that Gen. Fleury 
had brought a letter from the Emperor of 
the French, they woke up the Emperor. He 
dressed in haste, and then Gen. Fleury was 
introduced. On reading Napoleon’s letter 
surprise and emotion were depicted on His 
Majesty’s countenance. 

“¢Your communication is a very serious 
one,’ said he, ‘and I require reflection. Re- 
main here till to-morrow morning; by 8 
o'clock I will give you the answer.’ ‘I am at 
your Majesty’s orders,’ replied Gen. Fleury ; 
‘nevertheless I crave permission to submit a 
few matters to your consideration which will 
explain to your Majesty the step taken by 
the Emperor. Gen. Fleury now entered at 
length on the reasons which should induce 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to accept tke 
propositions made to him; the proximity of 
the two armies rendering a conflict imminent; 
the mediation that would arrive too late; and 
the formidable attack preparing against Ve- 
nice. ‘The considerations you hold out to 
me are weighty,’ replied Francis Joseph; ‘I 
will thick of them and to-morrow morving 
you shall have my answer.’ He ordered his 
grand equerey to vacate his apartment for 
Gen. Fleury, At 8 o’clock the General was 
introduced ; the Emperor of Austria had an- 
other long conversation with him and finally 
handed him the answer. Three hours later 
the General was with the Emperor.” 





General News, 

—The American Association for the advancement of 
science held their aunual meeting at Springfield, Mass., 
for this year. The meeting commenced August 3d, and 
continued tora week. Many interesting papers were 
read, and the discussions the subjects treated of were 
very interesting. These transactions will be published 
in a volume, 

—At the elections held in Kentucky, one of the Con: 
greessmen chosen will be unable to take his seat, as he 
has not arrived at years of Congressiopal discretion. It 
seems he will be of the requisite age about the beginning 
of the second session, 

—The disaster on the Northern Railroad near Albany, 
N. Y., is giving rise toa great deal of criticism on the 
subject of rotten bridges, and insufficient attendance to 
the strength of these structures in these viaducts, Bee 
tween culverts and bridges, the railroads and communie 
ty suffer. x 

—Blondin, the famous rope walker, announces that he 
will cross the Niagara river on his rope, with a man cn 
his shoulders, on the 17th of this month. 

—Governor I. G. Harris the democratic candidate, hes 
been elected Governor of Tennessee by nearly 8000 mae 
jority. The opposition party at the late election in that 
State have made a gain of fuur members of Congress. 

—The Kentucky election resulted in a majority for the 
Democratic candidates for Governor and State officers, 

—aA late express despatch to the St. Louis paper states 
that great excitement exists in the gold regions of Kan- 
sas owing to the discovery of new diggings (hat are prove 
ing to be rich in the auriferous material. 

—A vigilance committee has heen establiseed at Lea~ 
venworth, Kansas, as a last resort for protection against 
the gangs of horse thieves that infest that vicinity, 

—A letter from Dublin states that there has not been 
so dry @ summer nor so long # drouth in Ireland for 
many years as has occurred this one. It was feared that 
the crops were suffering, but so far no complaints are 
made. 

—Mr. George Loring, the absconding Grand Master of 
the Odd Fellows in England, has appeared in Clifton, C. 
W. Beforeleaving England he stole $20,000 of the funds 
belonging to the Order. 

—The names of candidates for the Presidency are being 
hoisted in various localities, On the Republican side 
there are already hung out the names of W. H. Seward 
of New York, Gov. Bissell, of Illinois, Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, Gov, Chase, of Ohio, and we don’t know how 
many more, . 
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The Honsehola. 


«+ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness’ —PROVERBS. 
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MOLA DI GAETA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUN. 
Were I a seaman on the ocean, 
I never by this shore could steer; 
The clearer the sky, the stiller the water, 
More sure were I of shipwreck here! 


O wilt thou save me, Lord, from stranding, 
Pile up in storm thy billows all! 

A cloudy veil fling o’er these regions, 
Gird round the coast a surging wail! 


For ah! this storm of air and sunshine, 
Of blossom-glow and laurel night, 

Of wooing wind and vernal perfumes, 
°Tis this that fills my soul with fright! 


A thousand flowery chains are swinging: 
From yonder hills, and in my ear 

Murmurs each breeze, each bush is singing: 
Oh tarry here! oh tarry here} 


O mountain maid! thine eyes of fire, 
Love-stars my wandering sight to charm, 

Methinks, e’en now, they might have power 
To lure my ship to fatal harm ! 


Woe’s me! pomegranate balls, hot-glowing, 
Threaten to sink her in the deep! 

And now a swarm of gay-dressed pirates, 
The twining flower-vines, round her leap, 


They climb the sides—on deck they’re springing, 
They clamber upward thick and fast, 

To plant the rose, the conquering penon, 
In triumph, high on stern and mast. 


Then let me lie before thy threshold, 
And view thy billowy, broad domain, 

And gaze into thine eyes deep-glowing, 
And sing aloud my ocean strain! 


No mermaid’s music ever haunted 

These mountains—charmed alone by thee,— 
And never such glad song was chanted 
- By shipwrecked pilgrim of the sea, 





Heart Loneliness, 


BY MADAM TELL. 


“All, all alone, to solve the donbt, 
To work our own salvation out, 
Casting our feeble hands about 


For human help, for human cheer, 
Or only for a human tear, 
Forgetting God is always near.” 


Among the mountains in the coal region of 
Pennsylvania isa deep gorge, thickly over- 
hung by dark and ragged pines. One look- 
ing over can see its sides lined with jagged 
rocks and stunted trees, until vision is lost in 
the impenetrable night that reigns below.— 
From out that mystery of shadow comes up 
the sound of waters; sometimes only a hol- 
low murmur, and sometimes as if tumultu- 
ously heaving and raging over a rocky bed— 
and thus those standing near know that a 
hidden stream is down there. Its depth they 
cannot fathom; they cannot tell whence it 
comes or whither it goes; they only know that 
the mysterious river is there, ever, ever flow- 
ing. . 

So it is with life. Far underneath our out- 
side living is another life, deep and inward. 
It teems with experiences for which there are 
no words, and throbs with joys and sorrows 
that human sympathy has never reached.— 
There are yearnings there and longings un- 
utterable; there are silent reproachings, as- 
pirations, and thoughts too deep for expres- 
sion. From it to the outward world comes 
no token, save when the friend who is per- 
mitted to listen at the door of our hearts, 
may sometimes hear the hollow murmurs, or 
catch the sound of its tremulous heavings. 
But its depths even loving eyes cannot fathom; 
the fondest heart may never know the length 
and breadth of that ever-flowing rushing riv- 
er. In its loneliness and isolation it still must 
go on, until it reaches the boundless, meas- 
ureless ocean of eternity. 

Yet who of us has not most truly and earn- 
estly longed for human sympathy and com- 
panionship there? And who of us has found 
it? Sometimes there come moments like 
those of inspiration, when we seem to look 
forward into a great mystery, and catch 
glimpses of the great Beyond, but even then 
our finiteness bounds our vision. It is only 

one flash of glory, and it leaves us longing 
and aching at heart. We turn back to our 
daily life, but how low and groveling! Doubts 
and distrustings come; the soul, from very 
homesickness, fainting within, cries out for 
strong, uplifting arms in which it may find 
its rest ; and we, in our desperation, reach 
forth trembling hands into the darkness, and 
feebly ask for human help, for human cheer. 
It comes not, and ther we will arise in our 
own strength, cover up and quench the want 
Within, go forth gaily to our daily avocations, 
and try to becontent. But woe for us if we 
succeed! ‘Well it is when the soul's yoicg 
will be heard, and we turn away from all to 
sigh “alone, alone!” A mournful dirge, but 
very Many around are silently breathing it. 
and thus it will ever be, as long as life lasts, 
and as human hearts do beat. 

For this soul-hunger, this heart-loneliness, 
is but the mage of God in our nature seeking 
for its kindred. God is above and around us 
‘ayd nowhere else can our needs ang wants os 


met aud satisfied. The soul that by daily 
growing has come up to a real companion- 
ship with him, the companionship in which, 
without any fearing, or sense of fearing, it can 
call him “ Father,” that soul has found the 
“peace that passeth all understanding-"— 
Every want and every faculty is known and 
answered, the whole outward living borrows 
radiance and becomes beautiful and elevated, 
even others around take cheer and comfort 
from the felt life of ours within, and there is 
a perfect rest that brings with it joy inde- 
scribable. 

But alas! how few there be that find it!— 
Darkly and blindly we grope on, often with 
bleeding feet, weary and sorrowing, doubting 
and distrusting, and always yearning, longing, 
and unsatified. And this is earthly living !— 
Independent. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER TEN. 


January isacold bleak month. Newyear’s- 
day is a great day of rejoicing among the 
Scotch Irish, but many of the poor find it 
hard to rejoice. It is true the cold is not 
near so intense there as here. The snow sel- 
dom lies more than a weck at a time, and the 
smallest streams are sometimes never frozen 
over. But mild as the winter is, the poor 
generally find it hard to keep a comfortable 
fire. The fuel is peat, about the manufacture 
of which I will tell you when I come to tke 
month of July, and a small stack has to do a 
poor family for the whole vear. The cotter 
children used to come into our house regu- 
larly every day to warm themselves, They 
were generally barefooted, too. This, how- 
ever, annoyed them less than you would sup- 
pose. The foot soon gets accustomed to 
frost and snow, and by putting ona thicker 
skin preparesfor them. Beggars very seldom 
wore shoes, yet, except after a great snow 
storm, they traveled a little every day. 
Although it was not so cold in Ireland as 
here, yet there fell a great deal more snow.— 
Ihave told you before that it rained more in 
summer, and of course it would snow more 
in winter. Then the wind blew so it drifted 
up some places ten or twelve feet deep ina 
night. It was nothing unusual for alittle house 
to be covered up entirely till the neighbors 
would gather and shovel the snow away from 
the door. Sometimes they would find the 
family all in bed, (although it might be in 
the afternoon,) wondering that the night 
seemed to long. In a few days, perhaps, a 
thaw would come and take the snow all away, 
filling up the little streams like rivers. 
My great grandmother told about a hard 
winter that occurred when she was a littlo 
girl, which must have been more than a hun- 
dred years ago. The snow fell in the fall and 
lay till spring. The small streams were all 
frozen up and the oats-mills stopped working. 
They did not raise as many potatoes then as 
latterly, or else they were frozen, for people 
were like to suffer for want of oaten meal, 
and had to return to the old-fashioned quern. 
Perhaps you would like to hear about the 
old quern or hand mill, by which, at one time, 
nearly all the oats raised in Ireland were 
ground. I believe it is still used by the slaves 
in some of the southern States to grind their 
corn. It was about the size of a grindstone 
and of the same material. A large hole in 
the middle of it received the oats. In a 
small hole in one side there was a stick insert- 
ed, which you caught with one hand, while 
you rested the other hand on the stone. The 
hearthstone, swept off clean, served tor the 
lower stone. The oats were dried in a pot 
and pounded in a stone trough to divest them 
of the shell before they were put in the quern, 
and even then they had to be put through 
two or three times before the meal was fine 
enough. The hand-mills which were used 
among the ancient Jews, must have been dif- 
ferent, for it appears they had two stones.— 
Hence, Moses days, Deut. 24,6 “No man 
shall take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge.” It must have been tiresome work 
to grind all their meal with the quern, espe- 
cially as they had to hunker or kneel down to 
it, but bread is sweet, and people will doa 
great deal to get it, when it cannot be ob- 
tained easier. I have known boys and girls 
carry corn on their backs as much as four 
miles to a mill, even in this country, and I 
knew one man carry corn nearly five miles 
and then grind itin a hand-mill. I have heard 
too of a man in Ohio who ‘carried a bushel of 
wheat on his back 60 miles to mill. If all 
this happened in America, how much more in 
Ireland, where they are remarkable for cheer- 
ful hearts and good appetites. 
Among the first. stories I ever read was the 
account of a good boy whose parents were 
poor. Of him it was said, “When he does 





time he says ‘Oh! how hungry I am! and 
how good these potatoes and milk taste! In- 
deed, I think everything we have is very 
good.” If you would give that boy a piece 
of fresh oaten bread, it would call up a smile 
on his face which would make you happy to 
look at. If you would give him a slice of 
wheaten bread and butter, he would fairly 
laugh with dolight. But if you would offer 
him a piece of plum cake, he would be afraid 
to take it, lest he might be getting all his 
good things in this world, and would stand 
no chance for heaven. But I forget myself; 
I was telling you abcut January. However, 
it is natural for an Irishman to wander. 

In this month, the principal employment of 
the farmer is threshing, which in my time was 
done with the flail, However, the machine 
has been introduced there now, and has saved 
many a tired shoulder. You are aware that 
the days are much shorter there in the winter 
than here. They generally get up about seven 
or eight o’clock, and, after eating a bite of 
bread and milk, go out to work. Breakfast 
is ready between nine and ten. Then they 
work till three or four o’clock, and quit work 
in time to eat their dinner with daylight. Af- 
ter that there is light enough to feed the 
stock. That done, the more worldly-minded 
go into the weave-shop and weave four or 
five hours, while the more social gather 
round the fire and chat, sing songs, or read 
books aloud till bed time. At nine o'clock 
they go to the stable, give the cows more fod- 
der, and milk them. Then they eat their sup- 
per of potatoes and milk, have family prayers, 
and go to bed. Children oftsn get a piece 
and are put to bed about eight. 








Household Varieties, 
THE BLIND GIRL. 
Oh! mother, dearest mother, let me weep, 
And lay my aching head upon thy breast, 
Where I so oft have sobbed myself to sleep, 
And thou hast lulled my childish grief to rest; 
But seek not now my anguish to restrain— 
This is no passing pang, no childish wove; 
E’en thy caresses, mother, are in vain, 
My tears, if checked, would choke me—let them flow! 


I havs been. patient, mother, have I not? 
Before my Maker's will I strove to bow; 

I never knew how hopeless was my lot, 

I never felt that I was blind till now! 

Alas! I must have been as vain as blind, 

To think that love coulu be inspired by me; 
And yet he seemed so gentle and so kind, 

I thought I felt all that I could not see. 


I thought I felt the fervor of his look, 

I thought I felt his hand mine softly press ; 

I heard his voice was gentle, and mistook 

For love what was but pity’s tenderness, 

*Tis past! I will not shed another tear; 

My soul is dark, my sightless eyes are dry; - 

My heart is broken! Kiss me, mother dear! 

And pray to God for me, that I may die. ~ 
Fashions.—A \etter from Paris reports the fol 
lowing information concerning bopnets and caps: 
Fashion in bonnets is nearly at a stand still, and 
our artistes, for the time being, have ceased rack- 
ing their brains for novelties. The newest thing 
we can mention isa bonnet made of fine black 
hair, embroidered with buttercups in silken straw. 
The ribbon used for the trimming has a black 
ground, and flowers at the side are entirely black 
with jet centres. The effect of this combination 
is very original, and it has the advantage of defy- 
ing dust. 

The heat is too great for caps to be worn in the 
house, and their place is prettily supplied by 
resilles of silk lace. A wide ribbon goes all round 
and terminates in a bow on one side; but in order 
ts render this coiffure perfectly graceful, it should 
have something like a light hood at the back. If 
the resille is made of gold or silver thread, it can 
be worn in the ball-room by young girls, and Span- 
ish acorns finely worked, serve to complete it — 
Fair women can wear the hood of black lace, which 
keeps its freshness and is not oppressively hot.— 
Elderly ladies can line them with thin silk, and 
those who have plenty of hair have only to put a 
flower on one side, and they are at once in posses- 
sion of a charming cviffure. 


Family Government.—“ William! stop that noise, 
I say—won’t you stop! Stop, I tell you, or I'llslap 
your mouth.” 

William bawls a little louder. 

“ William, I tell you! ain’t you going to stop? 
Stop, say! If you don’t stop I’ll whip you, sure,” 
William goes up a fifth, and beats time with his 
heels. 

‘*J aever saw such a child!—he’s got temper 
enough for a whole town; I’m sure he didn’t get 
itfrom me. Stop, stop, stor, I say? Don’t you 
see this—don’t you see this stick? See here now,” 
(cuts the air with the stick.) 

William more furious, kicks very manfally at his 
mother—grows redder in the face, lets out the last 
note, and begins to reel, and shake and twist in a 
most spiteful manner. 

“Come, William! come dear—that’s a darling 
—naughty William! come, dear—that’s a darling— 
naughty William! come, that’s good boy; donty 
cry, p-0-0-T, little fellow; sant ab o-o-se you, sall 
eh! Ma’s little man, want a piece of sooger:— 
Ma’s little boy got cramp, p-o o-r little sick boy,” 
etc, 

William wipes up, and minds, and eats his sugar 
and stops. 

After scene.--The minister is present,and very nice 
talk is going on about the necessity of governing 

children. “ ‘Too true,” says mamma “some people 
will give up to their children, and it ruins them— 
every child should be governed. But it won’t do 
to carry it ¢oo far; if one whips all the time it will 
break a child’s spirit, One ought to mix kindness 
and firmness together in managing children.” 
‘I think so,” said the preacher, “ firmness first 
and then kindness,” 
“Yes, sir, that’s my practice exactly,” 





not go to school, he goes out with his father 
to work, and when he comes home at dinner 


Narrower—Still Narrower!—The narrow limit 
of the longest life is every day becoming narrower 


still. The story of an Italian state prisoner, who 
after some weeks’ confinement become suddenly 
awé@re that his apartment was become smaller.— 
He watched, and saw with horror, that a movabfe 
iron wall was gradually encroaching on the space, 
and that as the movement came on, it must soon 
crush him to death, and he could calculate it to a 
day. But you have not that advantage. John 
Foster yet more appropriately resembles our time 
to a sealed reservoir, from which issues daily a 
small quantity of water, and when the reservoir is 
exhausted, we must perish of thirst; but we have 
no means of sounding it to ascertain how much it 
originally contained, nor whether there be enough 
remaining even for to-morrow. 


Mrs. Walker's Betsy. 


BY MRS. H. L. BOSTWICK. 





Concluded. 

The disappointment, in itself, was not severe. 
I needed rest, and the utter silence was very 
grateful to my overtasked nerves. Besides, 
the slight put upon poor Betsy had destroyed 
much of my pleasure in anticipation. I lay 
patiently until two o’clock,when, as I expect- 
ed, the pain abated. At-five I was entirely 
free from headache, and felt much need of a 
walk in the fresh air, which a slight shower 
at noon day had cooled and purified. 

Choosing the shaded route, and ascending 
by a gentle slope, I walked out upon the hill, 
and, book in hand, sat down under a tree, 
alternately reading, and gazing upon the 
sweet rural picture that lay before me. Soon 
a pleasant languor steeped my senses. Dense 
wood and craggy hill, green vailey and gush- 
brook faded from sight and hearing, and I 
was asleep! 

Probably half an hour elapsed before I 
opened my eyes, and saw sitting beside me 
the same elfish little figure I had once before 
encountered in the wood. The stringy hair, 
the sun-burred neck, the tattered dress, the 
the wild, wierd-looking eyes, could belong to 
no one but Mrs. Walker’s Betsy, In one hand 
she held my parasol, opened in a position to 
shade my face from slanting sunbeams; with 
a small bush in the other, she was protecting 
me from mosquitoes and all other insect an- 
noyances. 

« Well done little Genius of the Wood; am I 
to be always indebted to you for finding what 
I lose,” I said, jumping up and shaking my 
dress clear from leaves. 

She laughed immoderately. “ First you 
lost your shade in the woods, and now you've 
been and lost yourself. I guess you'll have 
to keep me always,” she giggled, trotting 
along besideme. “I was mighty scared when 
I saw you lying there, and the sun creeping 
around through the trees. like a great red 
lion going to gpring at you and eat you up. 
I thought you had gone to the ride.” 

I explained the cause of my detention, and 
saw that she was rather pleased than other- 
wise; for, as J soon drew from her, she had 
been bitterly disappointed in the affair, and 
felt her rejection very keenly. She had come 
to this spot now, solely for the purposé of 
peeping from behind somo rock or tree at the 
merry company on their way home, which 
would be at six o’clock. 

“ J coaxed old Walker and his wife to let 
me have some green corn and cow-cumbers, 
and I put on my best spencer and went to the 
depot this morning, but none of ’em asked 
me to get in. Hal. Price kicked my basket 
over, too! I s’pose I wasn’t dressed fine 
enough. They all wore their Sunday things, 
I wish ’twould rain pitch, and spile’em; I do 
so!” 

I offered her*many topics of consolation, 
but she refused to listen, and went on enu- 
merating sundry disastrous results, which she 
‘just wished would happen; she did so!” 
and giving vent to various amusizg, if un- 
christian denunciations. Suddenly she stop- 
ped, and at the same instant, we raised our 
heads and listened. It was a deep grinding, 
crashing sound, as of rocks passing over and 
past each other! There was a cracking, as of 
roots and branches twisted and wrenched 
from their places—then a jar, heavy and ter- 
rible, that reverberated through the forest, 
making the earth quake beneath our feet, 
and all the leafy branches tremble above us. 

We knew it instantly—there had been a 
heavy fall of rock not far from us, and in- 
starftaneously we started in the direction of 
the sound. The place was soon reached. An 
enormous mass of rock and earth, in which 
many small trees were growing, had fallen 
directly upon the railroad track, and that too, 
at the point where the stream wound nearest 
and its bank make a steep descent upon the 
other side. 

After a moment of gazing in horror-struck 
silence, the thought started to my lipp—What 
is to be done? It appeared wo were sole wit- 
nesses of the accident, and though the crash 
might have been heard, and the jar felt at the 
village, who would think of a land slide? And 
upon the railroad! Ten minutes at least 
must elapse before we could give the alarm, 
and in half that time the train was due. 

In that speechless, breathless moment, be- 
fore my duller ear perceived it, Betsy caught 
the sound of the approaching train, muffled as 
it was. by the hill that lay between. It was 





advancing at fearful speed; rushing on—all 





tain destruction; into the terrible jaws of 
Death. 


I was utterly paralized. Not so Mrs. Walk- 
er’s Betsy. 

“V’m goin’ to run and yell,” she cried, and 
was off upon the instant. Screaming at the 
top of her voice, keeping near the edge of the 
bank from which she could be soonest seen 
from the approuching train, plunging through 
underbrush, and leaping like a chamois among 
the rock, she dashed cn, and sounded her 
warning cry as she went. 

“Fire! Fire! Murder! Hello the house! 
Head the horses! Thieves! Thieves! Mad 
degs! Get out of the way old Dan Tucker!” 
were a few of the changes improvised as she 
ran. 

I followed as I could; seemingly in a state 
of night-mare, wondering why I did not 
shriek, yet incapable of making a sound; ex- 
pecting every moment to fall upon the rocks, 
yet picking my steps with a sureness and 
rapidity that astonished me even then. 

Betsy’s next move was to bend downa 
small sapling, and calling to me to throw my 
red scarf upon it, she allowed it to rebound, 
Then she bid me shake it, which I did vigor. 
ously. It stood at an angle upon the bank, 
and commanding a long stretch of the rail- 
road, it was a most appropztiate place to erect, 
a signal. Then leaping upon the track, she 
boanded on like a deer, shouting and gesticu- 
lating with redoubled energy,now that the train 
appeared in sight. It soon became evident 
that the engincer was neither blind nor deaf, 
for the brakes were speedily applied, and the 
engine reversed, Still it dashed on with fear. 
ful velocity, and Butsy turned and ran back to 
the obstructed place in an agony of excite. 
ment. 

Gradually the speed lessened, the wheels 
obeyed their checks, and when at last they 
came to a full stop, the cow catcher was 
within four feet of the rock. Many, seeing 
the danger, had already leaped off ; many 
more, terrified, and unconscious of the real 
nature of the danger, crowded the platform, 
and pushed off those before them. It was 
a scene of the wildest confusion, in which my 
heart sent up only the quivering cry of joy— 
“Saved! saved!” 

Betsy had climbed half way up the bank and 
thrown herself, exhausted, upon the gravel 
with her apron drawn over her head. I pick- 
ed my way down to the train, to assist the 
frightened children, Mr. Price, the principal, 
was handing out his own three, and teachers 
and pupils followed like swarms of bees from 
a hive. 

“ Now, Miss Burke,” said the principal in a 
voice that grew tremulous, as he looked at the 
frightful mass before him, “I wish to hear who 
it was that gave the alarm, and saved us from 
this hideous fate. Was it yoh?” 

I think I never felt a glow of truer pleasure 
than theu, as I answered quickly, “1 had n2~- 
thing to do with saving your lives, and take 
no credit in the matter. The personto whom 
your thanks are due sits on the bank yonder 
—Mrs. Walker's Betsy. 

Evory eye wandered toward the crouching 
figure, who, with head closely covered, ap- 
peared indifferent to all that was passing.— 
Mr. Price opened his port-monnaie, “ Here 
are two dollars, he said, “which I wish you 
to give the girl for myself and children. ‘Tell 
her, as a school, she will hear from us again.” 
I went to Betsy’s side, put the money in 
her hand, and begged her to uncover her face. 
But she resolutely refused to do more than 
peep through one of the holes in her apron, 
as the whole schoo! singly and slowly defiled 
past her in the narrow space between the 
train andthe bank. A more crest-fallen mul- 
titude I never saw, and the eyes that ventured 
to turn toward the prostrate figure, as they 
passed within a few feet of her, had shame and 
contrition in their glances.. Only once she 
whispered, as a naughty-looking boy went 
past “That’s the one that kicked over my 
basket. I wish I'd ’a let him gone to smash! 
I do, so! ” 

The children climed over the rocks, and 
went to their homes, sadder and wiser for 
their awful lesson; and in twenty-four hours 
the track was cleared from obstruction. 

The principal, though a man but little in- 
clined to look at the “angel side” of such un- 
prepossessing humanity as Mrs. Walker's 
Betsy, had too strong a sense of justice, and 
too grateful a sense of his children’s spared 
lives, not to make a very affecting appeal to 
the assembled school on the following day.— 
A vote to consider Betsy a member of the 
school, and entitled to all its privileges, met 
with no opposition, and a card of thanks 
couched in feeling terms, received the signa- 
ture of every pupil and teacher. A purse 
was next made up for her by voluntary con- 
tributions, amounting to twenty dollars; and 
to this was added an entire new suitof clothes, 
a quantity of books, and a handsome red 
shawl, in which her brunette skin, carefully 
washed, and her neatly combed, jetty hair, 
appeared to excellent advantage. 

Betsy bore her honors meekly, and no 
longer feeling that she was scorned as an in- 





that freight of joyous human life—on to cer. 


truder, came regularly to school, learned rap- 
idly, and in her new dress and improved man- 
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ame gradually an 
had dead Abs a most intelligent child. Of 
her own accord, she went to the teachers and 
confessed sundry mischievous pranks and ab- 
surdities, formerly committed, but firmly de- 
nied any participation in the more serious 
misdemeanors which had been attributed to 
her. And strange to say, no onc doubted her 
story. 

In léss than a year her mother died, and 
her miserable step-father removed to the far 
West, leaving her as a domestic in a worthy 
and wealthy family in Cliff-spring. The 
privileges of the school were still granted her, 
and amid the surroundings of comfort and 
refinement, the change from Mrs. Walker's 
Betsy to ‘ Lizzie Arnold” became more ap- 
parent. She rapidly rose from one class to 
another, and is now one of the judicious and 
beloved managers of the very school, and in- 
structs the younger brothers and sisters of the 
very scholars, who, ten years since, voted her 
a “nuisance and a plague.” There is truth 
in the old rhyme:— 

“Tt isn’t all in bringing up, 
Let men say what they will; 


Neglect may dima silver cup— 
It will he silver still! ” 





Manners in the Cars. 


The Germantown T'elegraph has some se- 
vere but very just remarks relative to the con- 
duct of women, particularly young ones, in 
railroad traveling. It is speaking with spe- 
cial reference to cars in cities, but the remarks 
have a very general application : 

“If the railway car is to fulfil its mission of 
comfort and usefulness to the community in 
which it exists, there must be established a 
code by the conductors, or in the event of fail- 
ure here where it ought to originate, by the 
passengers, by which persons who have once 
taken their seats, should not only be entitled 
to them, but secured to and enjoyed by them. 
According to the code now in practice in 
Philadelphia, by which the cars are some- 
times crowded almost to suffocation, and eve- 
ry male passenger, whatever his age or state 
of health may be, is looked upon to yield to 
forward, jostling crinoline, there is very little 
satisfaction or convenience in using them.— 
If the companies who own the different lines 
will not adopt regulations to limit the num- 
ber of passengers the passengers should adopt 
the regulations for themselves, and one and 
all refuse to yield their seats to these unman- 
nerly women, who, in nine cases out of ten are 
better able to stand than those whose seats 
they rudely occupy. There are exceptions, 
of course, where age and health, or sometimes 

on the part of ladies from a distance, anxious 
*to reach railroads or steamboats; but as a 
rule the men should rigidly adhere to their 
rights, and if so they will soon find a decided 
reform in this at present crying evil. 
We froquently blush for the ill-breeding 
and immodesty of women, especially the more 
youthful portion of them, in noticing the bold, 
obtrusive conduct exhibited in their entering 
already crowded cars and forcing their way 
along a file of gentlemen standing, to the 
front to take possession of a :eat persaps oc- 
cupied by a gray-headed, infirm old gentle 
man, or some one else in delicate hea'th, 
which is done with as much sangfroid as 
though the occupant was an intruder and had 
no business there. 
Now, we repeat, that the only apparent 
remedy for all this is in the hands of the male 
passengers, and we are glad to learn that with- 
in the last week or two numbers have re- 
solved that so far as they were concerned 
the remedy should be applied. There is no 
incivility in this, but the contrary. No lady 
is ever guilty of such conduct, and hereafter 
no gentleman will tolerate it, unles under the 
exception named. 
One other thing it may be necessary to ad- 
vert to here, which is, that no fare can be lee 
gally demanded of a passenger ‘who is admit- 
ted and obliged to stand. Seats must be pro- 
vided for all, unless previously notified that 
the car is full.” 





ToCan Riackbeerien make Wine, Cordial, 
Cc. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
makes wine or cordial from the same berries 
she uses for canning. The following is her 
mode of doing it: 

“ Put a large quantity of berries into your 
preserving kettle, (if that is too small use the 
wash boiler if it is well tinned,) and to every 
gallon of berries add one pint of water; heat 
them slowly, stirring occasionally to diffuse 
the heat, but avoid breaking or mashing them; 
allow them to boil a few minutes and then 
pour them irto a colander, and let the juice 
run.into a large stone jar; now return the ber- 
ries to the kettle, and add a quart of sugar 
to a gallon of the heated berries; less will do, 
but I have found them to keep better with 


this quantity; stir them and return enough of 


attractive, as she| keep them from burning; very little will do, 
for they will soon form juice enough to cook 
themselves. 
hour, and then can them. I have found tin 
cans better than glass, and very much prefer 
the cans that have a pressed groove in the 
top, with a small tin lid to fit into the g-oove, 


Let them stew about half an 


into which you pour the sealing wax, to the 
cans or jars of the Arthur pattern. I always 
fill the can with boiling fruit, put the lid on 
on, press it down with a heavy weight, pour 
on the wax, and immerse immediately in cold 
water, I think the reason why tin cans suc- 
ceed so much better than g’ass is because by 
immersing in cold water the wax is hardened 
and the steam condensed so much sooner 
than it can be when (as in glass) you have to 
wait for the gradual cooling of the fruit, the 
wax of course remaining soft and the steam 
constantly forcing little air holes through it. 
After sealing your cans as well as you possi- 
bly can, put them ina dark cool place and 
examine them every day for two weeks. If 
any can has been imperfectly sealed, the lid 
will soon begin to bulge and will not sound 
hollow when tapped upon with the finger 
nail as will the perfect can. Every imperfect 
can should be immediately opened, cooked 
over for half an hour and resealed. If any 
have partially soured before opening, an ex- 
cellent catsup or spiced sauce may be made 
of them, by adding half a pound of sugar to 
a quart, and spicing to your taste with cloves, 
cinnamon and mace, boiling till quite thick, 
and then adding half a pound of strong vine- 
gar. Now, having put away your berries, 
you have the juice for wine, cordial or jelly. 
If you wish to make wine, to every gallon of 
juice in,your jar, add one gallon of water and 
two pounds of sugar, with a few mashed ber- 
ries to assist the fermentation ; stir it well, 
and tie a thin cloth over the jar, let it stand 
three or four days, then skim and pour off 
from the settlings ; return it to the jar and let 
it stand in a warm place a week longer; now 
strain through flannel, washing your strainer 
clean in cold water as fast as it fills with sedi- 
ment. It is now ready to bottle, or if you 
have more wine than bottles, large jugs or a 
nice keg will do. After bottling, set it in a 
dark cool place rather loosely corked, and 
examine every day to see that no corks huve 
popped, and gradually push the corks in 
tighter. Let it stand till next spring, when 
you will have wine. 

“For cordial, boil the juice a few minutes 
with cinnamon mace and cloves to your taste; 
add while boiling one pound of white sugar 
to one quart of juice, and as soon as the su- 
gar is dissolved strain through muslin or flan- 
nel, and add one quart of good brandy to one 
gallon of juice. Do not boil after the sugar 
is added. This cordial is exzellent for sum- 
mer comp laints in children” 








Household Recipes. 

Preserving Wild Plums without Sugar. 

The Iowa Farmer gives the following recipe for 
wild plums, and we do not see why it will not also 
answer for the cultivated sorts : 

“Select fair, well ripened plums, throw them 
into a kettle of boiling water; let them cook from 
one to three minutes, or till the skins begin to 
crack. Pour them, water and all, into a cask or 
jar, and when full, or you have in all you wisb, 
cut a piece of thick brown paper to fit close 
around the sides, and lay it over the plums. Gov- 
er the top of the eask and set in tie cellar. 


Thus treated, we have kept plums till the follow- 
ing July. When any are taken out, care should 
be used in replacing the paper, and to add water 
if necessary, to keep them covered, else those out 
of water will spoil, 

Caution.—If on examination, the paper is found 
coated with mould, do not throw away the plums, 
as some have done, thinking them ruined. A 
thick mould helps to protect them from the air, 
and will not injure the fruit below. The advantage 
of this mode of preserving plums, is, that a supply 
may be saved for winter use without the immedi- 
ate expense of sugar. The fruit keeps well and 
may be taken out and cooked when needed, the 
same as when gathered fresh from the trees.” 


How to Pickle Plums, 

For seven pounds of plums, take four and a half 
of sugar, one quart of vinegar, four ounces of cin- 
namon, two ounces of cloves—put tke spices in a 
bag—scald the sugar, spices and vinegar together 
—then pour over the plums—cover tight—let them 
stand on the stove and keep hot—but not boil, for 
four hours. 

Remedies for Insect Bites, 

A correspondent of the London Fie/d says: “ As 
a prevention against the bites of fleas, bugs, &c., I 
recommend wormwood, vanilla, oil of lavender, or 
oil of rosemary, carried about the person or strewe 
ed inthe bed. I know one stout old party here 
who has an antipathy t» fleas, and constantly car- 
ries a bunch of wormwood tied to each of her gars 
ters, If, however, you are bitten by horse flies or 
harvest bugs, apply sal-ammoniac dissolved in 
sweet oil instantly. To allay the subsequent itch- 
ing, laudanum and magnesia will be found infalli- 
ble. 

To destroy black clocks, nothing is so good as 
powdered white hellebore mixed with a little moist 
sugar, and placed in little heaps on the kitchen 

oor, Nothing else will touch it, and the remains 


with the skin downwards, in the sun, until about 


Preparing Tomatoes, 
Cut ripe tomatoes in half, lay them in dishes, 


half dried. Sprinkle a thin Jayer of sugar ina jar, 
then put in a layer of tomatoes, grate a little nut- 
meg over them, then another layer of sugar, until 
the jar is full; then fill up with strong vinegar, 
and keep them in a cool, dry place, 
Another way is: Cut fall grown but green tomas 
toes in thin slices, sprinkle salt over them and let 
them stand all night. Then press ont all the wa- 
ter you can. Have ready some mustard, radish 
pods, small peppers, nasturtums, horseradish cut 
in small pieces, some sliced onions. and very small 
cucumbers and melons, also a little allspice and 
cloves. Put all together into a jar, and fill it with 
good vinegar. 
Tomatoes baked the same as apples, and eaten 
with salt, pepper and butter, are excellent. Also 
eaten with sugar and cream. 

Starch Polish, 
Take one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of 
white wax; melt and run it into a thin cake on a 
plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar, added 
to aquart of prepared starch, gives a beautiful 
lustre to the clothes, and prevents the iron from 
sticking. 





Answer to Enigma of July 30—Carrer. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE 850. 
This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-nesdla, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


rE. D.& MW. C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
nage is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 

ilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Bultimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 














SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
$50! $75! SLLO! $125! 
For Families and Tailors, 


AN? ALL MANUFACTURING purposes, these 
machines are unequalled. They are more Turathe, 
capable of doing a greater variety of work, and of earn- 
ing more money than any other 


MACHINE IN THE MARKET, 


And for family use there are none that can exvel our 
machines for service or in beauty of appearance. Call 
examine them at 


133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
27-8w WILLIAM PORTER, Agent. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 











ERSONS who are engaged in, or who understand the 
business of making ARTESIAN WELLS, are re- 
quested to correspond with the subscriber with the de- 
sign of constructing one on his grounds. Address 
JULIUS HACKLEY, 
81-4t* Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


\ ] E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 

in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 

have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Brisror, Utica, 





T. M. Hunt, Auburn. 
J. J. Foor, Hamilton. J. Ossorn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Ketiy & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wuire & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firon & Ditiayg, Syracuse 
W. SrAver & Son, Batavia. J. Cwen & Co., Detroit. 
J. G, Baruerr, Leroy. H. & E. GayLorp,Cleveland 
T. Beap es, Elmira. G. Wiiiarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Matrnews, Buffalo, G. G. GiLtiet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro., Erie. 
N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep, 
Sold by Druggists generally. Pricer 25 Cents. 
C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 


29-4m Auburn, N. Y. 





PRATT’S 
PATENT 


Self- Ventilating 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


This is an enclosed milk-pan, 
so arranged as to secure the 
suprly and circulation of air required for the separation 
and rising of the cream. By reference to the engraving, 
it will be seen that the pan has a cover; around the 
lower rim of this cover are several minute perforations 
for the air to enter, and at the top of the chimney, (as it 
may be called,) which rises from the centre of the cover 
is another series of perforations for the air to escape.— 
When new milk is placed in this pan, the colder exter- 
nal air presses in through the lower range of perfora- 
tions in the cover, and forces the warm air out through 
the perforations above, thus producing the required cir- 
culation, This circulation of air will diminish, as the 
cooling process goes on, but not cease; for, gases being 








ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highast only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


FROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley 
« Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., cultivate for sale every 
desctiption of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Plants, Bulbs, 





c. 

Their stock is well grown, and most extensive, occu- 
pying THREE HUNBRED ACRES of fine soil, which 
enables them to fill all orders in large or small quanti- 
ties, in 2 most satisfactory, manner. Plants are packed 
so that they will reach accessible places, in any part of 
the United States. in perfect order. 

The following Catalogues contain full particulars of 
the stock in the different departments, and will be fur- 
nished gratis to all applicants: 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &e. 

No. 3. Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 

No. 5. Descriptive Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

Address A. FROST & CO., 

33-4w Rochester, N. Y. 


CAHOON’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seed, &c. 


Verbenas, 








HE HAND MACHINE sows from four to eight acres 
per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 

Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE POWER MACHINE at the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, 
throwing Wheat about sixty feet wide at each passage. 

The vast superiority of this machine over all others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and, even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful any with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements, 

te" A saving of three fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines, A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principal places in the State. 

For further particulars address P. B. SANBORN, 
General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 
At B. B. & W. R. NOYES’ Hardware Store, 
82-8m 86 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


SECRETS DISCLOSED! 


HE SUBSORIBER offers for sale a Recipe Book 
which contains a Recipe for making every article 
that is manufactured in the country, of Soaps, Hair Pre- 
perations, Colognes, Essences, and Perfumeries of all 
<inds, Be@s, Syrups, Mead, Soda, and Mineral water. 
Paints, Blackings, Inks, &c., &e., and Recipes for making 
every article manufactured; one for making Honey, 
which cannot be recognized from that made by bees. 
either in look or in taste, and the cost of which does not 
exceed three cents per pound, and can be made in a few 
minutes; another for making Fluid; another for making 
Soft Soap, which can be made with little trouble and at 
& cost not exceeding sixty cents per barrcl, and is not to 
be surpassed for excellence. Which book will besentto 
any one thot remits to us by mail, Fifty Cents, either in 
eee | or in postage stamps, to J. H. BEALS, 
82-6w Ashland, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


100 young and middle aged men are wanted to act as 
agents who will receive $80 per month and expenses 
paid, or an agent can engage in the business for himself 
upon @ capital of $12 and make from $5 to $10 dollars 
per day, for some of our agents have made twice that 




















the juice, which was strained into the jar, to 


of it may be swept offevery morning, They eatit 
readily and it is very destructive.” 


sum. For particular enclose postage stamp and addre 
82-6w J. H. BEALS, Ashland, Masa 


evolved in the production of cream, their lightness will 
cause the air air to draw in through the lower perfora- 
tions, and so continue the process of ventilation. 

The value of this new milk-pan will be at once appar- 
ent. Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting 
their open pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, snails, liz- 
zards, &e., &c.; and they cannot cover them, because, if 
the air is shut out, the cream will not separate from the 
milk. 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value— 
In every family milk is used: and with one or more of 
these self-ventilating pans, the best condition for raising 
cream is secured. Covered, and set upon a shelf, or the 
cellar floor, the pan is entirely free from molestation.— 
During the time that the patent was pending, in 1858 
this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U. 8. Agricultural 
Fair, held in Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, held at Pittsburgh; and at the New Hampshire 
State Fair, held at Dover. In each case DIPLOMAS 
were awarded. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
117 & 119 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “The O1p 
Dominion” CorFEE Pot, and Arruur’s SELF-SEALING 
Fruit Cans and Jars, 27-9w 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Organdy Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
Bayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
ces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 


‘lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
‘I'spestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do. 

Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 

Window Shade 


8, 
Oil Cloths, 8, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


GEEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a goo’ 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. An 
one wishing a good stock horse eannot do 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 





14-ly 





etter than 








was 2 jet black, and sold to a Philadelphia company for 
$3,000. FE. ELDRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 








IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER. 
: Sed VE YOUR GRALN. 

AA good rita Teil be oF ehece hee ance ee ae 

grain growers to procure the best machine in order to 

save their crain. 


COX & ROBERT’S 
PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses diy | machine that has been introduced inte 
the country. Their plan of separating is so complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw 
which is a very important item. _ 

These celebrated machines have been in successful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missouri, Il- 
linois. Wisconsin, Michigan and all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and have proved in every 
respect greatly superior to any in use, being simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less fiable to get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to thresh as 
much as any other machine, but will do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw ona vibrating separator with half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as to 
render it impossible for grain to pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market. 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run in com- 
petition with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-fourths of the grain to 
pass through before it strikes the separator. 

he cylinders arc built of iron or wood, “open or tight,” 
to suit the purchaser. 

They have enlarged their machines this year in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to keep 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
¢redit they have so fairly won and richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
inachines, varying in price from $175 to $350, 

Their patent internal double geared 10 horse power is 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use. 

Robert's Patent Lever for six or eight horses is a very 
light running power being single geared, is very simple 
and one that we would recommend for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links being used instead of 
cast iron, consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear out, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but we deem it unnecessary to 
publish them. We will merely insert the following from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 
test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mis- 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858. 

“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

“As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion was interesting, exciting and instructive, so 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert’s Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 
four horses were attached to the machine and in eight 
minutes (the length of time agreed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of bo Hy were threshed and 
cleaned. This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under our notice, 

“ The test was then applied to the following machines 
with the results appended. , 

EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS. 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushels and 11 pounds, 
Rawlston’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds, 

FOUR HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds. 
Cox & Robert’s Patent. 10 bushels and 253¢ pounds. 
The time occupied by each eight minutes. It will be 
observed by reference to the above that the last named 
machine performed more with four than either of the 
others did with eight horses.” 

For further particulars apply to, or address by letter, 

COX, HIBBS & CO., Manufacturers, 
24-9w Three Rivers, Mich. 


PEMNFIELD’S 
SEED STORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
W. 8S. PENFIELD, Agent. E. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 








Having purchased the above ESTABLISHMENT and 
increased the STOCK, I will sell 
CHEAP FOR CASH 
Every variety of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, STOVES, TIN agd COP- 
PER WARE, &c., some of which are as follows: 
Axes. z Hooks, Hasps, and Staples, 
Axe Helves. Hatchets. 
Apple Pickers, Hedge Shears. 
Apple Parers. Ice Cream Freezers, 
Agricultural Furnaces, Knives and Forks. 
Barn Door Rollers. Carving Knives and Steels, 
Bush Hooks. Jack-Knives. 
Bush Scythes. Pruning Knives. 
Bog Hoes, Lamps. 
Batk Mills. Lanterns, 
Bull Rings. Mowing Machines, for 1 or 
Buck Saws and Frames. 2 horses, (Ketchum’s pa- 
Baskets, (splint) from 1} tent improved,) light, 
peck to 2 bushels. strong, unequaled, 
Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters,(for Sausages.) 
ed,) from 3g to 2 bushels.| Mop-Sticks and Trons, 
Butter Stamps. Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Cultivators, (Large.) Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
Corn Cultivators, with wheel|Ox-Yokes and Bows. 
Cultivator Teeth. Ox Bow Pins. 
Carrot Weeder, (ITorse.) _|Ox Balls, (brass, for horns.) 
Corn Planters and Seed Drill) Ox Ties, (chain.) 
Emery & Co. patent,) for| Plow Points, &c. 
Lorse. PLOWS.—Starbuck’s “Tro- 
Corn Planters, (hand.) jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5, 
Corn Cutters, Starbuck’s “ Peekskill,” 6 





Corn Shellers. sizes, 
Cradles and Scythes. Nourse, Mason & Co.'s “ Eas 
Churns, (thermometer or|_ gle,” 4 sizes. 

dash.) Nourse, Mason and Co.’s 


“ Stubble Plow,” 7 sizes. 
Steel Plows, 
Subsoil Plows. 
Double Mold-board Corn 


Cheese Presses, 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) 
Cider Mills. 

Coffee Mills. 


Cooking Scales, Plows. 

Cow Bells. Side Hill Plows. 

Corn and Cob Mills. Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan- 
Curry Combs. ized iron tube and chain, 
Carpet Tacks. Pumps, (iron). 


Potatoe Hooks. 

Pruning Saw and Chisels, 

Coal Hods. Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 

Chains. Pepper Mills. 

Drain Tile, 3, 4, and 5 inch./ Road Scrapers. 

Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for| Root Pullers, 
churning. Rakes, (hay, garden and 

Dish Cloth Holders, cranberry.) 

Elevator Buckets, Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 

Forks, (hay or manure,) 2) sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 
to 8 tines. (hand and horse  s- eagg | 

Fanning Mills, (Grant’s.) | Seed Drills, (horse or haz 1.) 

Fiat- Iron Stands. Scythes and Sickles, 

Fruit Cans, (tin, stone for Scythe and Whet Stones, 
glass.) Saws, (hand or circular.) 

Field and Garden Rollers. |Saw Setts ind Files. 

Grind Stones, Shovels & Spades,(all kinds 

Grind Stone Hangings. Sheep Shears. 

Gate Hinges, large and small|Spring Balances. 

Gimblets, (all sizes.) Sugar Boxes. 

Grub Hoes. Sausage Stuffers. 

Garden Hoes, Square Cook Stoues. 

Garden Syringes, Elevated oven Cook Stoves, 

Horse Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 
and Separators. Hall Stoves. &c. 

Emery & Co.’s patent for|Transplanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also,! Forks. ; 
saws and sa-v attachment.|Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 

Hoes, all kinds, (hand.) Tea Canisters. 

Horse Hoes. Toys, (Japan Ware.) 

Horse Rakes. Wool Twine. 

es Aa (square & triangu-| Water Rams. 

r, 


Corn Poppers. 
Clothes Pins, 














ar, Well Wheels, 
Hay Knives, Wrenches. 
Half Bushel Measures, Wagon Jacks. 


Halter Snaps. Wash Boards, 
Horse Cards and Brushes. | Wash Tubs. 

FIELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEEDS 
Of best quality and every variety. 

Persons ordering any of the above will please write 
their NAME and ADDRESS plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FIELD'S Seed Store, 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
and they will receive prompt attention. E. TAYLOR, 

N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover oe 





URNHAM & Co,, Dealers in all kinds of Agrie 
cultural Implements, Barden and Field Seeds, Balt, 





aster, Coal, Waterand Stone Lime. Storage and Come 
ission, Wareb near Rail Road depot. Battle Oreek, 
Michigan, G. TER LING, 


D, B_BURNHAM 
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THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The grain and flour market is very unsettled, and all 
that can be said of it is that the tendency is unquestion- 
ably downwards. Lots of flour have been offered for 
sale in this market for the past ten days, with a consider- 
able effort at firmness on the part of sellers, but these 
have at last had to give way, and the week closed witha 
general decline of 25 cents per barrel on the price of 
flour. Wheat has also gone through the same operation, 
and has receded about 5c per bushel during the week.— 
These facts point to the general course which the grain 
trade is taking. and which no one who is asquainted with 
the market at home and abroad can be surprised at.— 
It is well understood that there is as yet no pressure on 
the market of large quantities. Hence the feeling is 
very unsettled and_buyers do not attempt to make large 
purchases, : 

The prospect of fair crops throughout Edrope still 
seems to be good. Richardson, Spence & Co., of Liver- 
pool, in their circular of July 22d, say: 

“The weather continues very hot, with violent thun- 
der storms andrain, Some damage is done to wheat and 
barley; but green crops will be much benefitted.. Har- 
vesting has commenced in carly districts, and will soon 
be general. Itis yet too soon to form a correct estimate 
of the crops, but the popular opinion is that wheat is a 
good crop in England—perhaps not so large as last year 
—in Scottand and Ireland,a large crop. Spring grain 
and root crops have suffered, owing to long-continued 
dry weather. In Scotland and Ireland, oats are report- 
ed very short in the straw, and prematurely ripe. Po- 
tatocs are not so good as last year, when the crop was 
enormous and of superior quality. In some districts, 
hay and grass are deficient. In France the wheat crop 
is not expected to be so large, or of such good quality as 
last year. Spain, which has been an importer the last 
three years, has an abundant harvest. The last crop of 
Indian corn in the Danubian Principalities was very 

large, and shipments are now in progress on a liberal 
scale. 

“Farmers still hold a good deal of last crop, and the 
stock of foreign (principally French) wheat and flour is 
very heavy in all the ports. Assuming our harvest to be 
well aecured, there is every prospect of a coutinuance 
of low prices. The next few weeks will decide.” 

At Chicago on Thursday. wheat market dull and 
nominally declined 5c. Springin good receipt and rather 
active at a decline of 8a5c. Sales Ne. 1 at70a71le. A lot 
of 300 bu new white sold at $1 delivered. 

At Oswego on Tuesday, flour was in moderate demand 
for the local trade at previous prices. Wheat dull. Sales 
small lots of white Indiana ot $110. Corn 71c. 

At Cleveland on Wednesday, red wheat sold at $1 18 
and white at $120; but at the close holders offered at 
lower figures. Small sales extra flour at $5 25a5 50, 

At Boston, on the Sth, the market for flour was steady 
at $425aS 00. Fancy nominal at $4 50a5 00. 

At Montreal on the 10th, the market was firm, but not 
active, with light receipts. Superfine sold at $4 902500; 
unbrandable scarce and in demand at $3 T0a4 15. 

At Toledo on Tuesday, under large receipfs, prices 
were declining, closing at 95a$1 for red and white wheat. 
Flour held at $4 50a5 00. A sale of 300 bu corn at 68¢.— 
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WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


SBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
pte substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
ressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be gromp ty ore to. For 
rther particulars please ress at Ann Arbor, 
ys ome . H. OSBORN & CO. 


PUBLIC SALE 
OF 


DEVON CATTLE 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 











N WEDNESDAY, 7th September next, at 10 o'clock 
(0) A. M., at my farm on Grand Island near Buffalo, I 
will sell my entire herd of thoroughbred Devon cattle, 
consisting of upwards of thirty cows, heifers, bulls, and 
bull and heifer calves. : 

I will also sell at the same time one hundred thorough 
bred Southdown Ewes and Rams, Also one hundred or 
more choice grade breeding Ewes of Cotswold and 
Southdown crosses—the best mutton sheep. 

‘Also half a dozen superior young white breeding sows. 
The sale will be positive and without reserve, if 
there be purchasers to buy the stock,as I am going out 
of stock breeding altogether. 

TERMS.—On sums over $50, and up to $100, six 
months, and sums over $100, a year’s eredit will be given, 
on approved notes, with interest, or, a liberal discount 
will be made for cash. } 
The stock will be delivered to the purchasers at either 
of the rail-road stations in Buffalo, Black Rock, or Tona- 
wanda, or at the steamboats in Buffalo, if required, 
Catalogues of the stock will be sent by mail to those 
wanting them. : ; 

A steam ferry boat will cross the river every hour, be- 


le. The stock can be seen at any time previous, by 
cally at my residence. LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
31-5w Black Rock, N. Y., August 1, 1859. 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 
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PRICE $3.50. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
RocuEstER, OAKLAND, Co., Micn., Fesy., 1859, 
Messrs. Boss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
ean use it and do more work than iive men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
und kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. <A person having a quarter of an 





New barley 50c # bu. 

In St. Louis people are rapidly conforming to the new 
order of things. Prices hove largely declined within the 
past week, Flour has been sold within a few days, for 
September aed October delivery, at $4 00 for superfine, 
and wheat is going down in proportion. 

At Cincinnati on Tuesday, flour closed dull at $4 75a 
$4 80 for superfine, and wheat was heavy at $1 05 for red 
and $1 05a1 12 for white. Lard firm at 11e. 

At Albany on Tuesday, flour was dull and nominal.— 
Fifty bags new mediterranean wheat sold at $1 20. 

Flour in this market sells at '$5 00 for choiee extra 
brands, and red wheat flour brings $4 75. 

Wheat has soldat wholesale for 98c. to be delivered free 
on board ship. This is equal to 95c in the street. 

Corn has deelined, and is now worth only 70c. 

Oats are selling at 28a82c, There it little enquiry for 
this grain at present, 

Millfeed—Corn meal $1 50a1 60 #8 100 pounds; bran 
$10 per ton; coarse middlings $14, fine $18 do. 

Potatoes—Declined, 623ga75c being the range now. 

Butter—Steady at 13a14e. 

Eggs—Unchanged at 10alle. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The receipts of cattle at Albany this week foot up 3,600 
head, against 2,800 last year. The quality with few ex- 
ceptions, is miserable. This, together with the large in- 
crease, has caused prices to fall off 44a3¢c @ Ib live 
weight. The New York buyers do not take any on their 
own account, preferring to sell on commission when 
there is any large number to go forward. 

In New York the number of beeves received during 
the past week was 4,785, 288 head more than last weck, 
and neither the,prices nor the quality show any im- 
provement. The 7ribune says of the market, 

“ We have again to report another decline in the cattle 
market, which fact very materially alters the figures in 
our table of quotations, but makes the drovers ache.— 
Even if the prices by.the pound had been entirely with- 
out alteration, the extremely dull state of the market is 
such that it would have made him, by the head, really 
lose. We have not seen a worse opening day, and the 

closing one is still worse; even the best quality of cattle, 
which were very few in number, would not sel! for over 
10c net @ tb, and very slowly »at' that. There were 
scarcely any buyers in the. yards on Tuesday, and the 
brokers having no customers, generally retired to the 


shade in the’ afternoon, by 4 o'clock. “The life of the 
market is extinct.” 


i Wool, 

Although the wool market in this State is over the re- 
ceipts continue comparatively large, 299,000 Ibs having 
been received since August Ist or in ten days. We do 
not learn that any one is buying extensively, most of the 
wool still unsold being held off the market, hence we 
have no quotations to submit. 

In New York, the demand has been g00d, especially 
for desirable lots of: domestic wool. The peace news 
from Europe has had the effect of encouraging buyers 

and at the same time of increasing the confidence of 
holders. Manufacturers have generally secured their 
supplies and are not pow in the market to any great ex. 
tent. Speculators, however, in anticipativn of a better 
demand, are disposed to buy freely. On the whole, the 
market may be quoted very firm, and with an upward 
tendency. The following aro the Zribune’s quotations 
for domestic; 
Am. Saxony fleece....... 
Am, full oes sseree ‘ 
end 2 ie and 3¢ Merin 
Extr 








acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAmMs: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, orseen. For all root crops sownin 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have usedit two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, - B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
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SOUTHERN 
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N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
O Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.Ma 
ag “ Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M, 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leayes Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.88 A.M. and 8.20 P.M, 
os * Toledo at 9.35 A. M..and 4.80 P.M, 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M, 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8,00 P.M. 
‘rom Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 
“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 
The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 


5. 


with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 

York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M, Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,-- 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.35 P.M, 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 185 A. M-. 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A‘M. Train from Oleveland; the 6 A.M 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 

Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detzols at $00 P. M. ai 

rect connections are also made, at Detr 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway, vit with the 





tween Lower Black Rock and the farm on the day of |’ 


tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- | , 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 

into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice, WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859, 23-6m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWERs 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUCKEYE MOWER. 
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PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 
To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 

July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. AULTMAN &Co., 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points.of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine, 

We have acutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain, 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 


The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draft is only 2T5 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver tosee 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th, The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. , 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
boxyand all the gearing when the machine isin motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

11th. The cutter bar sae attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th. There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 2}¢ inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means 01 an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use ee with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 
Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses. 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 

3d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af: 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 

6th. he platform can readily be raised or lowered tu 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off latform, % 

N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 
tag savers om tne Crate. ting further information 

letters of inqniry, or requesting fur 
-v be addressed to ” . E. ARNOLD. 
Dexter, General Agent, or 

BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900.000. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL ReR. Co. 


ld respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
cheatend Sdouniostarens of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 








G2 Sleeping Cars accompany the Nic ‘ai 
tween Adrien ond Chicago. J ight Trains be- 


Gime” change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
UPEBI NT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, NTENDENT. 


7-tf 
DRAIN TILE! 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY 0 
{ different Kinds of Drain Tile, at N HAND THE 


"Ss, 103 Woodward avenue, 





low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY, 








J. L. HURD & Co.,, 
[lijlyr Foot of Second-st, 
Hiorse Feowers, Threshers and 
Cleaners! 


pirrs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 





Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw pila, Leonard Smith's 
, Smut Machines, D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


EVER 
Worn by Kings or Emperors. 


What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair. 


Because it isthe ornament God Himself provided for 
all our race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever 
so brightly in the glowing cheek, and the eye be ever so 
sparkling, the teeth be those of pearls, if the head is be- 
reft of its covering, or the hair be snarJed and shriveled, 
harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with gray, 
nature will lose half her charms. Prof. Wood's Hair 
Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will re- 
store and permanently secure to all such an ornament. 
Read the following and judge. The writer of the first is 
the celebrated Pianist, Thalberg: 

New York, April 19, 1858, 

Dr. Woop :—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express to you 
the obligations I am under for the entire restoration of 
my hair to its original color: about the time of my arri- 
val in the United States it was rapidly becoming gray, 
but upon the application of your “ Hair Restorative ’ it 
soon recovered its original hue. I consider your restora- 
tive as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as 
well as agreeable. Iam, dear sir, yours truly, 

8. THALBERG, 
“Drych a'r Gwyliedyct.” 
Welsh Newspaper office, 13, Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 

Pror. 0. J. Woop:—Dear Sir,—Some month or six 
weeks ago I received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, 
and gave it my wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, 
little thinking at the time that it would restore the gray 
hair to its original color, but to her as well as my sur- 
prise, after a few weeks’ trial it has performed that won- 
derful effect by turning all the grey huirs to a dark 
brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. I strongly recommend the above Restorative to 
all persons in want of such a change of the hair. 

CHARLES CARDEW. 


New York, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recommend 
your Hair Restorative,as being the most eflicacious article 
Leversaw. Since using your Hair Restorative my hair 
and whiskers which were almost white have gradually 
grown dark: and I now feel confident that a tew more 
applicstichs will restore them to their natural color. It 
also has relieved me of all dandruff and unpleasant itching, 

80 common among persons who perspire + 
J. G. KILBY. 


Pror. Woop:—About two years 5H my hair com- 
menced falling off and turning gray; I was fast becom- 
ing bald, and had tried many remedies to no effect. I 
commenced using your Restorative in January last. A 
few applications fastencd my hair firmly. It began to 
fill up. grow out, and turned back to its former color, 
(black.) At this time it is fully restored to its original 
color, hesfth and appearance, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend its use to all, J. D. HOES. 

Chicago, IIL, May 1, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3g a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bott'e; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7% cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers, . 82-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[5 the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold, 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on spplication to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R, F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE inyented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 
Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. : Ro 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
ter a few hours practice. 

wither cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture a day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
JILORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

ality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles ata ae rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up ho more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 








for that porgces. 
te Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


from which mankind suffer over a large part of the 
globe, is the consequence of a diseased action in the sys 
tem, induced by the poisonous miasm of vegetable de- 
cay. This exhalation is evolved by the action of solar 
heat on wet soil, and rises with the watery vapor from 
it. While the sun is below the horizon the vapor lingers 
near the earth's surface, and the virus is taken wit it 
through the lungs into the blood. There it acts as an irs 
py | eee on the internal viscera and excreting or- 
gans of the gos & The liver becomes torpid and fails to 
secrete not only this virus, but also the bile from the 
blood. Both the virus and the bile accumulate in the 
circulation, and produce violent constitutional disorder, 
The spleen,the kidneys,and the stomach s mpathize with 
the liver, and become disordered also. Finally, the in- 
stinct of our organism, as if in an attempt to expel the nox- 
ious infusion, concentrates the whole blood of the body 
in the internal excretories to force them to cast it out.— 
The blood leaves the surface, and rushes to the central 
organs with congestive violence. This is the CutLt.— 
But in this effort it fails. Then the Fever follows, in 
which the blood leaves the central organs and rushes to 
the surface, as if in another effort to expel the irritating 
Seen through that other great excretory—the skin — 
n this it also fails, and the system abandons the attempt 
exhausted, and waits for the recovery of strength to re- 
peat the hopeless paroxysms of FEVER AND AGUE. Such 
constitutional disorder will of course undermine the 
health if it is not removed. 
We have labored to find, and have found, an antidote, 


Ayer's Ague Cure, 

which neutralizes this malarious poison in the blood, and 
stimulates the liver to expel it from the body. As it 
should so it does ewre this afflicting disorder with per. 
fect certainty. And it does more, or rather does what ig 
of more service to those subject to this infection. If ta- 
ken in season it expels it from ths system as it is absorb- 
ed, and thus keeps those who use it free from its attacks; 
keeps the system in health although exposed to the dis- 
ease. Consequently it not only cures, but protects from, 
the great variety of affections which are induced by this 
malignant influence, such as Remittent Fever, Chill Fe- 
ver, Dumb, or Masked Ague, Periodical Headache, or 
Billious Headache, Billious Fevers, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Palpitations, Painful Affections of the Spleen, 
Hysterics, Colic, Paralysis, and Painful Affections of the 
Stomach and Bowels, all of which, when arising from 
this cause will be found to assume more or less the in- 
termittent type. ‘This “AGuz Cure” removes the 
cause of these derangements, and cures the disease, 

This tt aceomplishes by stimulating the excretories to 
expel the virus from the system; and these organs by 
degrees become habituated to do this their office of their 
own accord, Hence arises what we term acclimation. 
Time may accomplish the same end, but often life is not 
long enough, or is sacrificed in the attempt, while this 
“AGuE CuRE” does it at once, and with safety. We 
have great reason to believe this a surer as well as safer 
remedy for the whole class of diseases which are caused 
by the miasmatic infection, than any other which has 
been discovered; and it has still another important ad- 
vantage to the public, which is, that itis cheap as well 


as good. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
. Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. aug3m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER IN VIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 

T is compounded entirely from Gums, 
I and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved  e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to ne with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands ~ within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of relier, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi- Et ficates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap-, “ jted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your, S {dement guide you in 
the use of the LEVER cs IN VEIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver, \Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ P epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer, p> | omplaints, Dys=- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-, = ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mors, = |b 
fantum, Flatu- 
Female Weak- 
used successfully as an 
Medicine. It will 
ACHE, (as thousands 
minutes, if two or 
are taken at com- mencement of attack. 
All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One re per Bottle. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 

Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 





us, Cholera In-= 
lence, Jaundice, 
messes, ani may be 
Ordinary Family 
cure SICK HEAD- 
can testify, in twenty 
three teaspoontuls , 


LIVER 





The Family Ca-) .)thartic PILL is a 
gentle but active Cathar- w tic which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years, 

The constantly increas- al (ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the ssatis- 
faction which all express} > |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well] = |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels, 

The FAMALY CA-|**|THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a w variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| jm | good and safe in all 
cases where a {Cathartic is needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| &&|and Soreness over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected,|“@|end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe- = tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness,|_,/Headache, or 
weightin the hea all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms|e|in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many | & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 








Dose, 1 to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D. 
Mannfacturer and Proprietor, 


81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 





FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and W alnut. . In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 


to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


MAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article, 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 


large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG, 


SEEDS, SEEDS! m4 


feat SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin Ph ip, Flour, Dutton, 








THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 
HIS invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident te the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
tbe monthly period with regularity. 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits, 


These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three montis, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 
In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calome} 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 
Full directions accompany each package. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, (Late I. C. IdBawin & Co.) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
‘urn mail, 
For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8. 





Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, imothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’s, 
108 Woodward Ave, Detroit 


FARRAND, T. & J. HINCHMAN, and in one Drug - 
Store in every town in the United States, 16-6m 























